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To Acents.—With a view of extending the circu- 
jon of The Independent, we are desirous of obtaining, 
mmediately, the services of three or four suitable can- 
yassing agents, to whom good encouragement will be 

. 


ven. 


To 0 


to undertake voluntary agencies in their own churches, 


ur Frrenps.—As it will beimpossible for us | a call to the pastorship of the 
o send agents to any very considerable portion of the | burg. Rey. J. B. Walker has resigned the pas- who had lost her own ebild d 


ind send us the result of their efforts. The reduction 
made in the price of the paper, and the increased value 

hope to give to it, ought to secure a large addition 
) our subseription list for the coming volume. 
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er and sentiments of Zhe Independent. 
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mpetent assistance in the departments of news and 
mdence, and the Journal is established on an 


viequate pecuniary basis. 
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Correspondence, 


CAMPBELLITES IN THE WEST, 


To the Editors of the Ind »pendent : 


Dvsveve, Iowa, Nov. 5, 1849. 


GENT 


4 
at the West 


Oral discussions before the people, of 
nestions of general interest, are very common 
This strikes an Eastern man, when 


he comes among us, as a remarkable peculiarity 


of this section of our country. 


The press is not 


here. as at the East, relied upon almost exclu- 


sively for aflecting the public mind. Politicians, 
and all who have a point to earry with the peo- 
ple, depend on mass meetings and speeches to 


effect their object. 


Candidates for public offices 


are required to “take the stump,” and to tell the 
people oradly what are their opinions, and what 
course they intend to pursue, and must give a 
specimen of their ability to maintain their views, 
by debating with rival aspirants for popular 


Hea 
sulirages. 


Nor is this practice of public oral 
liscussion confined to secular affairs. 
ed into the religious field. 


It is car- 
Polemics do not 


here issue against each other their folios and 
juartos and pamphlets, but they collect the peo- 
ple, and exhibit before them their gladiatorial 
skill in personal renconters with the tongue. 

We have at this moment an exhibition of this 
kind in this city, of which [ will give your 
readers a little account, as a specimen of West- 
ern life. A Campbellite preacher has been hold- 
ing forth his doctrines among us for some weeks, 
and, as their custom is, challenging the world to 


ontrovert his views. 


This class of preachers 


glory in debates, and it is their policy to provoke 
them, in order to get an introduction in a place, 


and to. gain the public ear. 


After vaporing and 


declaiming two or three weeks, and becoming 
most beside himself on aceount of the “severe 
etting alone” he received, he at length succeeded 
in so exasperating the Methodists, as to induce 
them to take up the gage, and pledg@themselves 


0 furnish a champion for a.public debate. 


Last 


veek the combatants met, and having agreed on 
their propositions and the rules of debate, which 
were signed and placed in the hamds of three 
moderators, the discussion begam ita the Court- 


House. 


Two days were to be devoted to each 


thesis, and they were to speak half an hour each, 


in succession. 


The propositions or theses were these : 1, “ The 
baptism of a believing penitent is for (that is to 


obtain) the remission of sins.” 
atlirms, the other denies, 


The Campbellite 
2. “Infants of believ- 


‘ig parents are proper subjects for baptism.” 
Che Methodist affirms, the other denies. 3. “Im- 
mersion in water of a believer is the only Scrip- 


tural baptism.” 


The Campbellite affirms, the 


other denies. The debate on the first began on 
Friday, and closed on Saturday night, before a 


large audience, 


That on the second commenced 


this morning (Meuday). 

Che discussion would have been amusing had 
it been on any other than a religious topic, and 
liad it turned on the meaning-of any other book 


than the Bible. 


No discrimination was made 


‘etween justification, regeneration, sanctification, 
ind the various operations of the Spirit of God, 


ior between the visible and the spiritual king- 


fom of Christ, nor between admission to the 
church on earth, and the church in heaven. 
lexts were quoted relating to each of these 
points, as if bearing directly on the one at issue, 
without regard to their real meaning and design ; 
and declamation and bombast, and beating of the 


alr, Were prominent means relied on by the Camp- 
for carrying his point. 
realers what is the gospel which this numerous 
{ preachers at the West declare, I will 
position and assertions. 
kingdom of heaven,” (i. e. the Gospel 
ie said, was first set up on the day of 
Pentecost, and then and there Peter, to whom 
keys were committed, opened its door to the 
With one of the keys, and subsequently 
ther to the Gentiles. 
é called the four apostolic commissions, as re- 
corded in Matt. 28: 19, 20, Mark 16: 15-18, 
: 47, John 20 23, and stated that cins 
could only be remitted agreeably to the teachings 
of all these passages. That these commissions 
‘eluded preaching, faith, repentance, baptism, 
‘emission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the last two as the result of faith, repentance 
and baptism, and always in the order specified. All 
‘his was illustrated, he said, on Pentecost, when 
Peter delivered what he called “ the pattern ser- 
ion.” Faith was implied, repentance and bap- 
‘ism specified, and then followed remission and 
the ift of the Holy Ghost. This is the Camp- 
No distinction is made between 
intellectual belief and that of the heart. 
believes that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, just 
as he believes Cesar lived, 
There are no influences of the Holy Spirit ex- 
verienced until after faith and repentance are 
*Xxercised, and baptism is submitted to, and no 
remission of sins until then. 
praying three and a half years, “Thy kingdom 
come,” before it came. No person entered it 
wntil the door was opened on Pentecost, and then 
and after that only by faith, repentance and bap- 
'. [He did not tell us how the apostles got 
‘Nn themselves.| Justification is not by faith (i.e. 
‘imple intellectual belief), repentance and baptism 
‘“y unmersion) ; and though the first exists, it is 
°! no avail without the last! The Campbellite 
champion in this case is regarded as one of their 


bellite 


Class oO 


State his 
Kingdon 
the 
‘ews 
vith the 


I 


Luke 24 


bellite doctrine. 


lism 


Strong men, 


This seet of professed Christians is very nu- 
merous in Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Southern (linois, and there are congregations of 
them scattered over a large portion of the West. 
lreds of thousands of persons are deluded 
destroyed by this system, which is emphati- 
cally one of the giant errors of the West. There 
*S @ plausibility about it, and it is apparently 
““pported by a few texts, as “repent and be bap- 


Hun 
and 


To show your 


He quoted what 


A man 


London exists. 


The apostles were 


tized for the remission of sins;” “arise and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins,” &c., though 
opposed to a hundred others, and above all it is 
adapted to the natural heart, which seeks some 
mode of salvation without Spiritual exercises, 
and it therefore gains more or less adherents 
wherever it is preached. But there is no Vitality 
in it. It is amusing to see how they resolve 
everything into water baptism. 

The Ottawa Presbytery (New School), in Ili- 
nois, has, I understand, recently seceded from the 
General Assembly on account of the slavery 
question. [tis an important and influential body. 
Other Western Presbyteries will probably follow 
this example. 

The first Presbyterian Church of Chicago have 
recently finished and dedicated a large and fine 
house of worship, more than one hundred feet 
long. The pastor, Rev. F. Bascom, has accepted 
church at Gales- 





eld whieh is open, we would thank our friends | torship of the Third Presbyterian Church in! other 


Chicago, and they have extended a call to Rey. 


Mr. Loss, pastor of the Con 
of Rockford. 
Respectfully yours, 


For the Independent. 


THE TESTIMONY OF SUPPERING. 


It is pleasing to observe the wisdom of the 
Divine arrangements for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the earth. 

Had mea been left to devise a scheme for 
spreading the Gospel, they would probably have 
so planned it, that the apostles (apon whom so 
much depended) should freely have gone forth 
proclaiming the doctrines of their religion, with- 
out molestation from any earthly power. But 
He who does all things well, ordered this matter 
far otherwise. The Savior made his disciples to 
understand distinctly, that the declaration of the 
truth from their lips would cause them to be 
hated by all men. 

Such was the depravity of man, such the hatred 
of the human heart to the truth, that the brother 
would deliver up the brother to death, and the 
father the child, and children would show the 
most unnftitural and monstrous ingratitude and 
cruelty to Christian parents. The apostles were 
told that they should be scourged publicly ; that 
they should be brought as criminals into the pres- 
ence of governors and kings. But why? Why 
must the chosen, the devoted, the heroic friends 
of the Messiah, suffer thus? For a testimony to 
them and to the Gentiles. They were to declare 
not only the doctrines of the Gospel, but to ex- 
hibit the unimpeachable, the unanswerable testi- 
mony of suffering for the truth. 

May we not suppose that the Lord could easily 
have prevented all persecutions, and made their 
way as smooth as is that of the very comfortable 
Christian, who in the nineteenth century dwells 
amid the pleasant fields or the goodly cities of 
our own land ? 

It was not simply as a trial of their faith, or 
for their own spiritual good, that they thus suf- 
fered. Doubtless this result was effected, but a 
far greater, more extensive benefit, was accom- 
plished. The Gospel was proclaimed in its purity 
and power in the courts and palaces of the 
mightiest rulers of the earth. In no other way 
that we can discover could the great men of that 
day ever have become acquainted with the benev- 
olent religion of Jesus. They were almost neces- 
sarily excluded, by their position in society, from 
hearing the ordinary preaching of the Gospel. 
They mingled little with the mass of the people, 


poor might never have reached their patrician 
ears. But the arm of persecution seni the bold- 


presence, to tell the story of the cross, to reason 
of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come. 

While thus in the hands of wicked men, stand- 
ing unaided before powerful enemies, how swéet- 
ly soothing to the apostles’ spirits must have heen 
the reflection that they need premeditate no in- 
genious defense, for it was not they who were to 
speak, the spirit of their Father would speak in 
them. It was the great design of God that their 
testimony should be borne in the presence of 
those who exerted a powerful influence over 
thousands of their fellow-men, and that it should 
be good testimony. Such indeed it was. 

The holy and benevolent men who were first 
called to follow Christ did not shrink from suffer- 
ing. They felt that they-were called in the pro- 
vidence of God before the rulers of the earth, not 
to plead for their own lives, but to proclaim 
Jesus and the resurrection. 

Was any consideration of their own safety to 
be compared with the duty of bearing testimony, 
under these circumstances, to the glorious truths 
of the Gospel? Perhaps among their judges 
might be one who was proud that he was a Ro- 
man; that he was of that noble race whose 
heroic youth could deliberately thrust a hand 
into the blazing altar-fire, to prove to an enemy 
that a Roman knew not only how to act, but how 
to suffer. ould the countrymen of Regulus and 
Mutius fail to appreciate the noble self-devotion 
of the Christian hero, who could bear mockings 
and scourgings, who could endure to be stoned, 
to be imprisoned ; who was ready not only to be 
bound, but to die for his Master? And can we 
listen coldly to the story of his sufferings because 
we are familiar with the recital? Or shall we 
admire his constancy, while we shrink ourselves 
from bearing the testimony of suffering the most 
efficient, I had almost said, the only efficient tes- 
timony to the truth of religion? Would we de- 
sire as Christians to make a favorable impression 
in relation to religion upon the minds of others, 
we should recollect what impenitent persons are, 
not merely whai they might be. The uncon- 
verted may think wisely and well upon many 
subjects, but upon that of religion the most do not 
give much deep reflection. They are far from 
loving long and intricate arguments, and will sel- 
dom follow the profound speaker or writer for 
any but a brief space. The argument may be 
perfectly convincing, the conclusions entirely 
logical, but as they have not given their atten- 
tion, they remain unaffected. They are just 
where they were. Thus many learned and able 
defenses of Christianity are nearly lost to the 
mass of the community. This aversion to close 
thinking upon the subject of religion, prevails 
among the impenitent in the enlightened commu- 
nities of Christian lands. But it is immeasura- 
bly greater among the heathen. Missionaries in 
their labors can place but little reliance upon 
argumentative defenses of our religion. Those 
nations, like the Hindoos and Chinese, who have 
for ages been given up to the besotted and de- 
grading vices of heathenism, have no doubt been 
constantly deteriorating in mental capacity. The 
lower castes seem almost incapable of judging of 
what is excellent, wise and lovely. But in the 





to perceive, and hearts to feel, 
irresistible logic in the world. 





and the glad-tidings which came freely to the | 


est, the most cloquentapostles,directly into they, 


days of the apostles, immediately succeeding the 
Augustan age of Roman literature, the mind and 
heart of the unbeliever were much the same that 
they are now. Thousands were convinced by 
witnessing suffering for the truth’s sake, who 
would have been moved by no other testimony. 

This is an argument which all men have minds 
It is the most 


her. He replied: “I cannot consent, My wife 
, is dead. My Rainbow is very dear to my heart. 
| The pale faces may look upon her coidly, or 
; Scorn her in their pride. She may die far away 
from her forest home. No, my Rainbow must 
|not go.” The lady replied: “You know we 
| came here to do you good. I left my father and 
| mother, expecting never to see them again in this 
/world. We have resided among you several 
years; we have, as you well know, suffered 
|many privations that we might do you good : 
| and can you refuse so small a favor in return, 
| 88 to spare your daughter for a few moons to 
| accompany me?’ The warrior chief was melted. 
| “Take my daughter,” he replied, “and may the 
| Good Spirit watch over you, and bring you back 
| to usin health and peace.” 

Another incident, strongly illustrating this 
| Point, oceurs to the writer's mind, and may per- 
_ haps be known to the reader. A Christian lady 
esired ‘to adopt an- 
, and visited a public institution with the 
design of selecting an orphan, who might fill a 


gregational Chureha4 daughter's place in her affections. Many bright 


eyes were turned toward her benevdlent coun- 


J.C. Hy 1 and sprightly forms moved around her. 


| But a helpless invalid, with an incurably diseased 
| spine, lifted her eyes to ber face, as she lay in 
| her nurse’s arm. “ This,” thought she, “is the 
child I ought to take. No other stands so much 
in need of a kind mother’s care. If I adopt one 
of these beautiful, healthy children, it will be no 
| act of self-denial inme. Every time I look upon 
| the sweet smile, or hear the hounding step and 
| the merry laugh, I shall feel a pleasure more 
| than compensating me for all my pains. Any 
| one not a Christian might do this. But if I adopt 
this helpless one, I shall be doing a deed of real 
charity. I shall exemplify the religion of my 
Master.” She speedily obtained the consent of 
her kind husband, and took the helpless infant to 
her home, and to her heart. She watched over 
it with maternal care, through its days and nights, 
and months, and years of suffering. She strove 
to lead it to the Savior; and she had the blessed 
hope, when called to part from her beloved 
charge, that its pacified and happy spirit had 
gone to God. Can one help having his heart 
stirred to its inmost depths, as he contemplates 
the glorious testimony which this lady was en- 
abled to give to the power and the reality of her 
religion? We have reason to think that the 
example of this mother in Israel has been blessed 
to the church, and that many an orphan is now 
rejoicing in the happy homes of kind foster- 
parents in consequence of it. 

But are there not many other Christian ladies 
who ought to adopt children? Daughter ef 
Jesus, wouldst thou increase a hundred fold the 
power of thy testimony to his religion, seek out 
the sad orphan, the homeless child of want and 
sorrow, and bear it to thy own abode of peace 
and love. Train it up for thy Master. Labor in 
patient and self-denying exertion, to promote its 
moral, physical, and intellectual improvement, 
and thou shalt have thy reward. Thy Master 
will give thee his peace here, and his eternal 
rest hereafter. But to give the testimony of suf- 
fering for Christ's cause devolves not alone upon 
the daughter of Zion. 

The writer would defer to a future number 
some remarks upon the duty of all, and especially 
of young men in relation to it. 

For the Independent. 


MEETINGS OF ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES, 


Do not the business meetings of large ecclesi- 
astieal bodies, (as Assemblies, Synods, Conven- 
tions, Conferences, Associations, &c., &c.,) tend 
too often to the development of denominational 
feeling, and a desire to build up one’s own sect ? 
ana foo little to the development of an earnest de- 
sire that Christ's kingdom may be built up, and 
Satan’s kingdom destroyed, without regard to the 
agency of its accomplishment ? Is such tendency 
a necessary evil’? If not, how can it be prevent- 
ed? Does it not prevent revivals of religion ? 
Is it caused by the fact, that merely denomina- 
tional interests are discussed, and so come to seem 
important? Is it such directing of the mind that 
(when anything seems to endanger the desired 
denominational aggrandizement), causes tempo- 
rary vexation to some excellent and much loved 
brethren, and leads them “to speak unadvisedly 
with their lips” of other brethren, to the dishonor 
of religion, before the world? If this be so, 
would not the proper antidote be, to have some, 
or a greater portion of the time spent in talking 
of the eternal interests and prospects of a dying 
world? Would not this cause those engaged in 
it to feel a warmer fraternal regard for all, of 
whatever name, who are laboring to convert souls ? 
and to feel that different denominations are, as iv 
were, but different arms of the same service, all 
under command of the great “captain of our sal- 
vation?” In the midst of battle, shall the ar- 
tillery say to the infantry, or these to the cavalry, 
“You recruit men that we ought to have;” or, 
“ You are on our ground; go to some other part 
of the field ;” while “the hosts of sin are press- 
ing hard,” andéthe Christian ranks are in danger 
of being broken? Shall they suicidally break 
their own ranks? Let none say “I am of Paul 
to provoke the reply of another, “I am of Apol- 
los.” But may “the sacramental host of God’s 
elect” direct all their energies against the hosts 
of sin and Satan, who are destroying for eternity 
millions of precious souls for whom Christ died. 

Peace, 


For the Independent. 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I have noticed a remark- 
ably suggestive statement in the Home Mission- 
ary for September. It is the following, from a 
missionary laboring in destitute portions of Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

“To one who has a turn for that sort of thing, 
it would be sadly interesting to visit this Penin- 
sula, and gather up the scattered fragments of 
the early history of the Presbyterian Church in 
this country ; for, strange to say, here, where is 
now a waste, trackless desert of Presbyterianism, 
she had her first organization in this country. 

“One cannot travel but a few miles in any di- 
rection, without seeing an old dilapidated build- 
ing. Inquire what building is that, and you will 
probably be answered, that is the old Presbyte- 
rian or Episcopal church. Such is the broken- 
down condition of Presbyterianism here.” 

And yet Presbyterianism, we are called upon 
to believe, is the best system of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization that can be adopted out of New Eng- 
land; and were Congregationalism to go there, 
and labor to build up those old wastes, she would 
be frowned upon as an intruder, and be told that 
she was out of her element. But the question 
would force itself upon my mind, where, on what 
page of the history of Congregaiionalism, can a 
record like this be found? Where is the terri- 
tory that she has originally occupied where the 
prospect is now so dreary and so hopeless. We 
will not boast: our place is in the dust. God 
has often rebuked us for our own unfaithfulness, 
and punishes us for our manifold delinquencies ; 
but certainly, had Congregationalism been first 
planted on that Peninsula, it could not have suc- 
ceeded worse. 

It is true, the missionary attributes this state of 
| things to emigration. “The fathers are dead and 
/gone, and their children, many of them, moved 








A lady, well known to the writer, the wife of and gone to the far west.” Whether this alone 
one of our missionaries among the Western In- | is sufficient to account for the faets as they are, 
dians, received into her family a young Indian | your readers must judge. It is gratifying to 
girl, the daughter of a chief, She remained with | jearn that the region is not altogether a spiritual 
her for several years, when the lady wished to} desolation. The Methodists have come in, and 
visit her friends at the East, and asked permis-| “have done great good.” So far Well. But a 
sion of the chief for his daughter to accompany ' defective theology, with»an unscriptusal church 
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polity, cannot be relied on to lay firm and strong 
the foundations of Christian institutions. 

But why this continual harping about Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism? Why such 
sectarianism? I acknowledge, Messrs. Editors, 
that we may be actuated in all this by a sectarian 
spirit, and doubtless we ought to scrutinize our 
motives. But it is possible that we may be ac- 
tuated by a different spirit, and by inotives that 
God will approve. A brother writes from the 
south part of this great State, ‘Congregational- 
ism, | verily believe, is the only form wherewith 
we can plant a powerful chlirch in this valley.” 
No doubt he is honest in this conviction. There 
are others who honestly concur with him. Why, 
then, showld they not be allowed to act, so far as 


tions Why shoald not those who go from New 
Englaiid to a region in the west, where funds 
contributed by New England churches have been 
liberally expended, be allowed to maintain a po- 
sition in harmony with New England institutions, 
without being viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust, treated. with coldness, and virtually ex- 
cluded from fellowship? And this is not a-sub- 
ject in which those alone are interested who oc- 
cupy a position in the western field. All are 
deeply interested in it who contribute to aid in 
planting the institutions of religion on our vast 
territory. They wish to have them planted on 
such principles that they will not be likely to die 
out. There are many who believe there is a 
great waste of power when we have to overcome 
the friction occasioned by the workings of a com- 
plicated ecclesiastical machinery. They believe 
that the funds they contribute would be much 
more effective in accomplishing the object they 
have in view, if expended in sustaining the insti- 
tutions of the gospel, molded in accordance with 
the simplicity of the primitive pattern. They are 
honest in this opinion, and they will not be likely 
to be browbeaten out of it. Tueta. 
Western Ohio, Nov. 12. 


For the Independent. 


A REVIVAL DESIRABLE. No. 5, 


In many places the churches are small, and 
feeble, and distracted. Very little good influence 
goes out from them to bless, and sanctify, and 
save the surrounding population. The salt 
seems to have lost its savor; and the light is ob- 
scure and unsteady. Very little difference is 
discernible between the church and the world. 
But as small as the church is, and as little good 
influence as its members exert on the ungodly, 
this is not the worst thing, in some places, for 
angels to weep over. The professors of religion, 
instead of presenting a bold and united front 
against the mighty enemies of the church, are 
biting and devouring one another—are engaged 
in bickerings and contentions, and have among 
them heart-burnings, and strifes, and divisions. 
The question may well be asked in such places, 
By whom shall Jacob now arise ? 

For Jacob’s friends are few ; 
And, what should fill us with surprise, 
They seem divided too. 


By whom shall Jacob now arise ? 
For Jacob's foes are strong ; 

I read their triamph in their eyes ; 
They think he’ll fall ere long. 


By whom shall Jacob now arise ? 

Can any tell by whom ? 

Say, shall the branch that withered lies , 
Again revive and bloom ? 


O how desirable isa revival of pure and un- 
defiled religion in such places. Nothing else can 
heal their divisions, and give stability and influ- 
ence to the cause of Christ-among the people. 
Jacob, the Church, ean arise from his littleness, 
and feebleness, and divisions, by no power short 
of that of the Almighty Spirit of God. If God 
arises for the help of the church, his enemies 
will be scattered and discouraged, or subdued by 
his all-conquering grace. 

Let the Holy Spirit descend, in answer to pray- 
er, it will diffuse such fervent charity among the 
people of God, as to lead them to see and acknow- 
ledge their own fault, and ask forgiveness one of 
another. Instead of criminating others, they 
condemn themselves. Instead of wrath, strife, 
and backsbiting, are “love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, and faith.” Instead 
of that unlovely sight, whick might make devils 
laugh, and angels weep, there is now such a 
union of heart, and hand and effort, that the 
world itself is ready to say, “See how these 
brethren love one another.” And now as Chris- 
tians offer the united, inwrought, fervent prayer 
of the righteous, the Holy Spirit comes down like 
a mighty rushing wind, and the ungodly multi- 
tude is moved, as the trees of the forest are moved 
before the sweeping tempest. On every side is 
heard the anxious cry, ‘“ Men, and brethren what 
shall we do?” The arrow of the Almighty 
has entered their heart, and is filling them with 
remorse and penitence, in view of their past sins. 
Soon the cry of distress gives place to the song 
of joy, ata sense of pardon. Though weeping 
continued for a night, joy came in the morning. 
As the chariot of salvation. ralis on, converts are 
multiplied, and brought to exercise their talents 
in praying and exhorting in the social meeting, 
and in conversing with individuals in private on 
matters of religion. In due time the doors of the 
church are opened for the admission of the new 
converts, and those who went forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, in the early part of the 
revival, now come again rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. This is a joyful day to the 
little flock, which now sees its numbers greatly 
increased ; and a joyful day too to those who, 
for the first time, are seated round the sacra- 
mental table. Every countenance seems to beam 
with a heavenly radiance: and every heart to 
overflow with gratitude, and love, and praise. 
Christians, like the enraptured disciples on the 
mount of transfiguration, are ready to exclaim, 
“Tt is good for us to be here.” 

Among the new converts are some persons of 
considerable talent, and intelligence, and wealth, 
so that the church has received not only an in- 
crease of numbers, but, what is far more impo - 
tant, an increase of piety and holy influence. It 
is now comparatively easy to sustain religious 
institutions, and carry on social meetings, and aid 
in promoting every good cause. Where the re- 
vival is general and powerful, and adds many 
and important persons to the church, it puts a 
new face on religious affairs in the community. 
Zion arises and shakes herself from the dust, and 
appears in the garments of salvation. Her light, 
which before was undet& bushel, is now come, 
and sheds its benign rays on the surrounding 
darkness. The church now stands as a city gna 
hill, discernible afar off. As her ways now 
please the Lord, he maketh even her enemies to 
be at peace with her. The beauty of the Lord 
our God is upon her, and he prospers the work of 
her hands.- They that behold her, are ready to 
say unto her, “Thy God reigneth.” The Lord 
hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of the 
people, and many see the salvation of our God. 
As the fruits of this glorious revival, family al- 
tars are erected, on which the morning and even- 
ing sacrifices of prayer and praise are offered to 
Jehovah ; children are instructed in the ways of 
the Lord, and trained in his nurture and admo- 
nition; peace in families and neighborhoods is 
cultivated; sympathy is awakened for the poor 
and oppressed ; and religious and benevolent en- 
terprises are liberally patronized. What will 
thus enlarge, and strengthen, and beautify the 
Church, is highly important, and much to be de- 
sired. Well, a glorious and powerful revival of 
pure religion will accomplish all this. Then let 
the friends of Zion be importunate at the throne 
of grace, and cry to God, day and night, that he 





would appear, GR mee 
her waste places, “O that thou wouldst 


they act at all, in accordance with these convic-| 


the heavens ; that thou wouldst come down ; that 
the mountains might flow down at thy presence, 
to make thy name known to thy adversaries, 
that the people may tremble at thy presence. !” 
E. D. K. 
ON THE PREACHING REQUIRED AT THE 
PRESENT TIME.---No, 2 


The scripture authors furnish the best guide 
we can have in describing that kin@ of preaching 
which is most conducive to the great ends of the 
ministry. Though they professedly give no les- 
sons, yet the examples they have left usof speak- 
ing in such a manner as to enlighten the mind 
and reform the heart must ever be followed. It 
is obvious to remark that preaching should be 
more doctrinal. The inspired writers inculcated 
doctrines’ in almost all their discourses. They 
never seem afraid ‘to utter those great and sub- 
lime traths which are the foundation of all re- 
ligion ; which areas essential to its support and 
strength as the bones in the human system are to 
its form and efficiency, how much soever those 
doctrines were at variance with the pride and 
prejudices of man’s depraved nature. Of Christ 
it was prophesied that his doctrine should drop 
like the dew. But we believe it will not be de- 
nied that in this respect there has been a great 
falling off within the last twenty-five years; and 
that such clear, pungent, doctrinal preaching as 
came from the lips of such men as Spring, and 
Shepherd, and Andros are at this time seldom 
heard, 

The time was when people of every class, the 
young as well as the old, repaired to the sanctu- 
ary to be instructed in the mysteries pertaining 
to the kingdom of God ; and were content to sit 
on unfashioned benches, till the hour-glass was 
turned before the preacher had come to the im- 
provement of his discourse. What was then ex- 
pected, and what was then realized, was not so 
much the milk of the word which is for babes, as 
that strong meat of fundamental truth which in- 
vigorates the soul and armsit forthe future trials 
of life. But either through the fastidiousness of 
the present time, or the forgetfulness of those that 
wait at the altar, or both these influences tombin- 
ed, public worship has become more a matter of re- 
laxation and amusement; and many are they who 
now repair to the house of God, not for the doc- 
trine there, for in fact there zs not usually much, 
but to repose on soft cushions, to listen to the 
strains of popular, not to say undevotional mu- 
sic; to be addressed by a man of fair features and 
in fashionable attire, who shall be unto them as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument. And 
hence it is that 

“From every source we hear the constant cry, 

Tickle and entertain us, or we die.” 

It is manifestly required of preachers at the 
present time that they correct this extensive er- 
ror. J. 8. 








—— 


HOW IT STRIKES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


[All the honeyed words spoken of New Eng- 
land Congregationalists at the late meeting of the 
Synod at Montrose will not suffice to make them 
swallow the opprobrious epithets uttered at the 
same time against their brethren and represent- 
atives in this vicinity. Some of the pastors of 
the Congregational churches of New York and 
Brooklyn were trained in New England, and were 
settled over churches in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. They know what New England Con- 
gregationalism is, and they know that Congre- 
gationalism in New York is the same thing. 
They have the confidence of the Congregational 
pastors and churches of New England, and have 
done nothing to forfeit that confidence. The 
great body of the members of the Congregational 
chard had their origin and education in 
New England. “New England Congregational- 
ists” will not look coldly on, while their breth- 
ren of the same faith and order and worship are 
denounced as degenerate, unchristian marauders, 
for simply setting up on this soil the honored in- 
stitutions of their fathers. “‘ New England Con- 
gregationalists” will make common cause with 
their brethren here. As tending to a possible 
breach of fellowship between the New School 
Presbyterian Church and the Congregationalists 
as a body, the recent utterances in the “Synod of 
New York and New Jersey *—or rather the feel- 
ing that prompted those utterances—cannot be 
too deeply deplored. We would not bear the re- 
sponsibility of those who have struck the first 
blow to sunder that ancient friendship. The 
painful-vibrations of that blow are felt to the 
very heart of New England. May it never be 
repeated ! ° : 

The following letter on the subject is from one 
of the most eminent and influential pastors of 
Massachusetts—one whose opinions in such a 
matter, no man who values New England senti- 
ments will disregard.} 


For the Independent. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—In your paper of the 15th 
instant I find an interesting, catholic, and able 
communication over the signature of Rev. H.W. 
Beecher, in which he animadverts, with a truly 
Christian spirit, upon the speeches of several of 
the members of the Synod of New York at their 
recent meeting at Montrose. That Dr. Cox, un- 
der the “‘ headway” which he usually acquires, 
in his public harangues, should utter sentiments 
and use language such as is reported of him, is 
in nowise surprising, for sarcasm is as natural 
to him as for the “sparks to fly upward.” But 
that Dr. Skinner, a man of great coolness and 
moderation, of natural mildness and sweetness 
of temper, of prudence and discretion ;—that he 
should endorse, with such warm feelings of ap- 
probation, the unkind and sweeping aspersions 
of Dr, Cox against his Congregational brethren, 
was truly astonishing to one who knows him. 
Dr. Cox speaks of “the ferocity of these migra- 
tory Congregational bodies.” To what bodies 
does he refer? Has he reference to the regularly 
organized Christian chfrches of New York and 
Brooklyn? or to the many Congregational 
churches which have sprung up in the Western 
States within 4 few years ? 

But what have these churches done to alarm 
our Presbyterian brethren to such a degree as to 
justify such contemptuous epithets as are applied 
tothem? Have they endeavored to undermine 
any byterian church, in any city, by a series 
of disingenuous acts '—or to prevent the progress 
of any churches under that form of government, 
in knowledge and holiness? Asa New England 
Pastor of a Congregational church, I ask for in- 
formation. Who are these wicked Hamans that 
have formed a conspiracy against so large and so 
respectable a body as the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States? I conceive that Dr. Cox is 
bound to bring forward evidence of their un- 
christian spirit, if it is in his power. I am con- 
fident that the Pastors of the New England 
churches have had no part in any unchristian 
aggressions upon the interests of the Presbyte- 
rian churches. We have loved our brethren of 
that denomination ; we have kept up the most 
fraternal ecclesiastical intercourse with them ; 
we have welcomed them to our families and our 
pulpits ; we have encouraged our people to con- 
tribute of their substance to establish churches 
in the new States, with the certainty before our 
minds that these churches would be i 
in their ecclesiastical character. What more 
could we have done to show our sincere attach- 
ment to them and our entire confidence in 
them t Why then should our denomination 
be treated in this unkind, this contemptuous 

ional churches 





within the bounds of the 


my 


manner? If any of the 
Synod of New 


York, have discovered a sectarian spirit, and 
have treated their brethren of the Presbyterian 
order in an unchristian manner by any overt 
acts, let them be rebuked in the spirit of the Gos- 
pel; let them bear it alone, and not fix a stigma 
upon those who are innocent. 

For more than forty years the Congregation- 
alists of New England have been engaged 
in planting churches in the Western and 
Southern States; there was the strongest prob- 
ability that most of those churches would 
be nominally and really Presbyterian; and 
such has been the fact. But the stream of 
benevolence was never obstructed by an ob- 
jection from the warmest Congregational Pas- 
tor. The “Hampshire Missionary Society” for 
thirty years sent some of its missionaries into 
Western New York, who collected members with- 
out any regard to their ecclesiastical sentiments, 
and organized them into churches, which soon 
placed themselves under the care of Presbytery. 
Did we complain of this, or cease our benevo- 
lent actions? Far from it: we rejoiced that 
Christ was preached—that Christ was honored. 
The Home Missionary Society was formed with 
a special reference to the growing population of 
the West. Churches sprung up in great num- 
bers in the new States, and although in many 
instances a majority of the first members had 
been educated under the Congregational form of 
worship, they became Presbyterian in a vast ma- 
jority of cases. Did we complain of this? Did 
we slack our hands, or suffer our hearts to grow 
cold? Shame on us, if we have done this. 
When the contributions to the Home Missionary 
Society amounted in one year to ninety thousand 
dollars, the single State of Massachusetts con- 
tributed thirty-three thousand dollars of the sum. 
A great proportion of this whole amount went to 
support Presbyterian clrurches ;—and we all re- 
joiced at what God was doing, without any re- 
gard to a denominational spirit. 

Be assured, Messrs. Editors, we feel ourselves 
grieved at being characterized as being ‘“ mean,” 
“ degraded,” “ abject,” and “ contemptible ”—for 
such are the legitimate translations of “ filius de- 
gener,” as applied to us by Dr. Cox. But, sirs, 
the community are at a loss to discern the “ head 
and front of the offending” of our Congrega- 
tional brethren to whom the Synod of New 
York had reference. Is it that they h#ve had 
the presumption to form eight or nine churches 
of the denomination in which they were edu- 
cated? If so, we see no reason why they should 
be complained of for such an act. 

But we will not press this inquiry. Perhaps 
these Presbyterian pastors will furnish the ne- 
cessary evidence of the evil conduct of the Con- 
gregationalists, to justify them in stigmatizing 
the denomination in the manner they have done, 
or they may take back the contemptuous expres- 
sions they have used. It is to be regretted that, 
in this day of good feeling among Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and evangelical 
Christians of various denominations, “a root of 
bitterness” should be permitted to spring up 
to trouble us. The enemies of religion will make 
capital out of these things. But God can make 
even the contentions of his people “to praise 
him.” We hope that our brethren, who have 
thus been held up to unmerited reproach (as we 
believe), will preserve “a meek and quiet spirit,” 
and will strive to promote peace, love, and unity. 

A New Enezanp Pastor. 
For the Independent. 


DR. COX AND THE INDEPENDENT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Some one has been kind 
enough to send me to-day a copy of The Inde- 
pendent of the 15th inst., in which, according to 
the report of the Synod’s meeting at Montrose, 
Dr. Cox is aoer of calling the Congregation- 
alists of New York and Brooklyn “ bastards” / 
and of denouncing their system as “ bastardy”! ! 
These ugly words are repeated over and over 
again in a quasi editorial article of some two col- 
umns in length, and the changes rung upon them 
by a skillful hand, and with excellent popular 
effect. Weare sorry to take the clapper out of 
a bell whose metal promises to be so sonorous, 
but it might give some good Christians the head- 
ache and the heart-ache also, if it were to ring 
much longer. 

I. Then: did Dr. Cox use such language ? 
Did he ever convey the shadow of such an op- 
probrious idea? We unhesitatingly answer, No! 
and at once acquit him of such an odious impu- 
tation. He said no such thing himself. He con- 
veyed no such idea to the mind of the Synod, or 
of the reporter. We can easily answer there- 
fore the question of The Independent, “Is Dr. 
Cox willing, on reflection, still to charge these 
churches with ecclesiastical bastardy ?” for the 
simple reason that he never made the charge at 
all ! 

2. Did the reporter use such words, or convey 
such ideas? Again we answer just as unhesi- 
tatingly, No! To denote the difference between 
the “Congregationalists” who have faithfully 
kept the covenant of peace made with our fathers* 
and the “Independents,” who have not, and who 
openly profess that they wish to abolish the 
“plan of Union,” the phrase employed was /filius 
degener, and not either of the words unmention- 
able to ears polite, aforesaid. 

3. How then came the writer in The Independ- 
ent to make such an extraordinary mistake, and 
base upon it so grave and invidious a charge? 
It must have been either through ignorance or 
design. If through ignorance, his Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary will teach him that the word 
“degener” is never employed in the sense in 
which he uses it. If however he has thus trans- 
lated the word through design, we would ask him 
whether he is “ willing on reflection,” still to ad- 
here to his translation in spite of the dictionary ? 
Mr. Beecher (whose name is appended to the ar- 
ticle) will probably remember that the term de- 
gener is applied by Virgil to Neoptolemus the 
son of Achilles, who came in his youth to the 
War of Troy. Now, were we to say of Mr. 
Beecher himself, that he was a filius non degener, 
would he understand us merely to affirm that he 
was nota filius nullius*? Would he not rather 
take it as one of the highest compliments that 
we could pay him? The real charge then is on 
the part of Mr. Beecher against Dr. Cox, and 
not on the part of Dr. Cox against the “ New 
York and Brooklyn Congregationalists,” and 
thus we good-naturedly take the clapper out of 
the bell as we promised, and relieve the new 
editor from any further triple bob major, at the 
expense of Dr. Cox, the Synod of N. Y. and N. 
Jersey, or the Reporter. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 19, 1849. 

We admit the correction and plead suitably 
guilty. But what does the correction amount 
to, but that between two terms of reproach we, 
by a mistake of rendering, attributed to the 
speaker the least objectionable? Illegitimacy is 
a term of shame but not of blame to the victim ; 
—but corruption, degeneracy, implies both shame 
and blame. Our representation of the /anguage 
was erroneous as it respects one phrase ; but we 
did not misrepresent the sentiment, the essential 
ideas unhappily put forth during the prevalence 
of an extemporaneous Synodical “esprit du 
corps.” We charge the brethren whose names 
have unfortunately been drawn into this matter 
with having publicly spoken of the Congrega- 
tionalists, out of New England, as “ floating 
islands,” as “ pseudo-Congtegational-Independen- 
cy,” as a “degenerate offspring,” as “ driving the 
wedge to split us every day.” To reply that we 
have mistransiated a Latin phrase, that we have 





called degeneracy bastardy, is not meeting the 
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We are heartily sorry that Dr. Cox ever 
used such an ugly phrase as “filius degener ;” 
We are sorry that we stumbled over it; and yet 
more sorry, that when the phrase is fully righted 
and corrected it is so bad that no Christian man 
should ever have allowed himself to apply it to 
a sister church. H. W. B. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


FREE CHURCH OF THE CANTON VAUD. 


FROM OCR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


The civil trials on account of the religious 
meetings held outside of the State churches, con- 
tinue without interruption in the Canton de Vaud. 
The government calling itself Protestant has sig- 
nakized itself by an intolerance worthy of Rome. 
A great many condemnations and fines have 
already been pronounced by the tribunals, and 
without doubt others will be. Hitherte the fines 
have been at the minimum prescribed by the law, 
75 franes ($15) for each proprietor who has fur- 
nished a place, and for each minister who has 
officiated in an independent meeting. One of the 
trials recently decided furnishes oecasion for a 


pastor. Your readers will peruse with interest 
these noble and courageous words. ‘ 

At ten o'clock ‘the tribunal was opened; the 
assessor of police B, and the gend’arme G, were 
present in the capacity of accusers and witnesses. 
The public tribune was full; there were present 
several members of the free church of the village 
maintaining worship in contravention of law; 
they desired by their presence te give an expres- 
sion of sympathy with their acccused pastor. 
The said pastor, Rev. Mr. Germond, a man aged 
about fifty years, was brought to the bar. The 
act of accusation was read. The pastor, Mr. 
Germond, after having demanded justice, ex- 
pressed himself in these terms : 

“ Messrs. Judges, I shall be brief. I pray God 
to put upon my lips words of peace, and to give 
me his spirit of love, of truth, and of wisdom. 
The question before you is very simple, but'it is 
not new ; itis the old conflict between the human 
law and the divine. I know the humarf law is 
explicit: the Grand Council of the Canton Vaud 
has prohibited any religious assembly outside of 
the establishment called the National Church ; it 
has prohibited any assembly for public worship 
except within the walls of the temples, and on 
the days and hours fixed for the official worship. 
That Jaw I knew. But I knew another law, 
likewise explicit, much more imperative, much 
more precise, and above all human laws; this it is 
which says to me—‘ Preach the word, instant in 
season ‘and out of season, (2 Tim. 4: 2.) Thus 
mach for the time. 

“ What did Jesus Christ our Master say of the 
number of worshipers*? ‘Where two or three 
are assembled in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ (Matt. 18: 20.) What said he 
as to the place, in reply tothose who contended 
that worship could be rendered only within cer- 
tain walls? ‘The time is coming when you 
shall worship the Father neither on this moun- 
tain nor at Jerusalem, The time is coming and 
now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. (John 4.) 
Here then are two laws in formal opposition 
to each other. The one commands what the 
other forbids. One must choose between them. 
Now, Messrs. Judges, I have learned from the 
word of God that it is to His law I owe obedi- 
ence. I lament that I cannot at the same time 
obey both. But I cannot hesitate. I must, so 
the Gospel teaches me, I must obey God rather 
than man. If for obeying the word of God I 
must sufler in Thy property, in my life even, | 
will suffer and suffer with joy ; for I have a ten- 
der and a profound consciousness of fulfilling a 
sacred duty. 

“Now, gentlemen judges, the question lies be- 
fore you. I must obey God rather than man. 
The case submitted to you is none other than 
that of a conflict between divine and human law. 
[f my heart beats in my breast it is for you. If 
I feel any anguish it is for you. I should wish 
you to avoid such a position; you owe it not to 
me, but to those who made laws in such direct 
opposition to the command of God supreme. . . . 
It is to be known which shall prevail in this hall 
of justice—the law of that God before whom we 
must all soon appear, or the law of the majority 
of the members of the Grand Council. That 
question is grave, momentous, both for the judges, 
and for those who have set themselves up against 
the authority of our great God and Savior Jesus 
Christ. I have spoken.” 

After this speech, which I ought to say was 
heard with the most profound attention, the ac- 
cused and the public withdrew. When the ses- 
sion was opened anew the Head of the Tribunal 
pronounced the following senteace : 

“It is decided ;—That it is proved both by the 
evidence of the police and by the confession of 
the accused, that a religious meeting was held on 
the 2d September, 1849; that this worship was 
public, presided over and conducted by Mr. Ger- 
mond ; that the latter officiated there, and fur- 
nished a place for that meeting consisting of 53 
persons. Considering that religious meetings 
held without the pale of the national churel are 
prohibited by the decree of the Grand Council of 
the 7th June, 1849, the tribunal applying the 6th 
Art. of said decree, pronounces: Mr. Louis Ger- 
mond, ex-minister of the national church, is con- 
demned in a fine of 50 francs (Swiss—-75 francs 
French), and the expenses of the suit.” 

This is what is passing in 1849 in a democratic 
republic, in a Protestant country, where those 
who make the law and those who execute it are 
called reformed Christians! Can any wonder at 
the importance which our dissenters place upon 
the demand for the separation of Church and 
State as the only infallible remedy for these 
shameful abuses. 

Louis B. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Bright’s recent visit to Ireland will be an 
event in the history of that unhappy country. 
He gave some of the results of his tour, io a 
crowded assemblage of hfs constituents, at Man- 
chester, on Friday last. It is a fact, as mournful 
as it is striking, that then, almost for the first 
time, was the monster grievance of Ireland set 
forth with earnestness and eloquence, to an Eng- 
lish audience. Let it be observed, then, that Mr. 
Bright spoke for an hour and a half, and yet 
barely mentioned the stock grievances of Itish 
patriots, and of those who, in Parliament, make 
a stalking-horse of Ireland and its miseries. He 
did not dilate upon the abuses of the Irish ehurch 
and its anomalies; he did not insist upow any 
political grievances, or insufficient representation 
in Parliament ; but he depicted the terrible de sti- 





es 





which was literally depopulating Ireland ; amd 
he then showed it to flow from the absolute sove- 
reignty in the soil of Ireland possessed by a few, 
and so exercised by them as to result in national 
misery ; such, probably, as the world has never 
witnessed. Contrasting this wretchedness with 
the natural advantages of Ireland, Mr. Bright 
emphatically said,—“ We will not have the 
crime which attaches to the condition of that 
country laid at the door of a beneficent Omnipo- 
tence,—we will bring it home to the legislature, 
-and.to the Parliament, to the Constitution of this 
United Kingdom ; and there, and there only, shall 





be laid the blame of this state of hingst.” 
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very beautiful plea pronounced by the accused hea 


tution, the misery, the unspeakable wretchedne.ss, | ¥' 

















The United States is the hope, the refuge, the 
home of Irishmen ; and the sympathies of Amer- 
icans have been warm and practical to the vic- 
tims of famine ; and English friends of ireland 
would rejoice could a strong and intelligent 
American opinion be brought to the aid of those 
who on this side of the water labor for Ireland. 
Nothing would more conduce to this than the 


general reprinting of Mr. Bright's speech by the 
American press. It is hoped that a few extracts 
may be permitted here. 

Mr. Bright having drawn from public docu 
ments a description of the condition of the people 
before the famine, proceeded to the present. 

IRELAND AS IT 18. 

“ What is its condition now? Every one of these 
indians io sapere to a fearful extent, except 
one. So large a proportion of people may not be 
living in these hovels that are unfit for a human habi 
tation, for a large proportion of those who were thus 
living are not now on the face of this earth at ail, and 
the hovels they inhabited have been leveled to the 
ground, or stand in ruins to attest the poverty ead 

of the people, and in many cases it mus: be 
admitted the cruelty and injustice of the proprietary 
classes. (Cheers.) Now we have heard of the : 
mine in Ireland, butliving ‘here we have known mes 
ing of it. -'The word famine does not convey at all to 
the mind what famine is. Famine has stricken down 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children, 
and pestilence has come to glean that which famine 
ft unreaped. There are those who will attest 
that in some districts of Ireland one-third of the pop- 
ulation, and even more than one-third, have fatlen 
victims to famine, during the last three or four years. 

Englishmen—the English people- ~forced upon 
the Legislature, and upon O'Connell, and upon 
the opposing landocracy of Treland, a poor-law ; 
hence some have been rescued, who must other- 
wise have been among the perished. 

Mr. Bright described the dreadfal acts of ven- 
geance of which we are constantly hearing, and 
the sympathy of the population toward the per- 
petrators of them : 

THE RESULT. 

“The first thing which called my attention to the 
condition of Ireland, was the reading of an account ot 
one of these outrages. I thought of it, and the truth 
struck me at once that when the law neglects its ony ; 
when the law is felt to be, not a defense to the people, 
bat a scourge ; when all confidence in legislation is 
gone; and when competition is so fierce for the little land 
the feudalism of Ireland grants for cultivation ; when, in 
fact, for a bare potato millions are scrambling ; it is 
then the people are driven from the law, and fall back 
upon what is termed the law of nature, the law of the 
strongest or the vindictive. (Cheers.) At this mo 
ment there is a state of war in Ireland. Don’t let us 
disguise it from ourselves, that there is a war between 
landlord and tenant—a war as fierce and relentless as 
if carried on in open day by force ofarms. In a state 
of things like this, with industry destroyed, the rights 
of property destroyed ; for landlords in Ireland of ex- 
cellent character and with the best intentions, cannot 
make those dispositions of their property necessary 
for the advantage of the, tenants themselves.” 

THE TRUE CAUSE. 

“J don’t intend to go'in detail into the politics of 
this question further than to some extent with regard 
to the economical branch of it. There is in Ireland 
that worst of all monopolies, the monopoly of land 
And in orm to all the ordinary evils of monopo- 
lies, the Irish land monopolists are bankrupt—reckless 
and powerless of anything like good. * * * * I 
will give you one or two facts illustrative of the state 
of land in Ireland at the present moment. Such a 
thing as the purchase of what we call a piece of land 
is almost unknown in Ireland. You many Sone of te 
purchase of large estates—20, 30, or 40 thousanc 
acres,—but the paschase of a field of 5, or 10, or 50 
acres—the purchase of a small farm is never heard of. 
Wherever you stand, the property belongs to Lord A., 
or the Marquis of B., or Mr. C., and reaches perhaps 
as far as the eye can reach—3, 5, 10, or 20 miles across 
the coun And these gentlemen for the most part 
appear to know nothing of the duties which attach to 
them as proprietors, or of their true interest in the 
management of their estates. The result is, that in 
Ireland there is a virtual monopoly of the soil in the 
hands of a very few large proprietors, and by reason 
of the succession of incumbrances and mortgages, 
and judgment debts, these large proprietors are in « 
state of utter helplessness. A vam seen boy | have 
£5,000 a year in each of the several counties of Lre- 
land, but if he have judgments against him, he cannot 
seli a single acre in any one of these counties, the whole 
incumbrances against him attach to each particalar 
acre, and also to all lands he may afverward possess, 

Jong 2s the judgments xemain wpsatistied or un: 
paid. These men, therefore, are bound hand und 
foot ; the whole island is under a network of restric- 
tion in regard to land, the great raw material of the 
people’s industry. And the consequerfce 1s, that 
though the people of Ireland live on the land, they 
have no interest in the land; they are not the possess- 
ors of the soil of their country; they are sojgurners 
there and pilgrims. And it would seem that neither 
the Irish landlords nor the imperial legislature have 
cared till lately a single straw what becomes of 
vast and suffering people. (“ Hear” and cheers). It 
is not to be wondered at—I confess I do not wonder 
at these disturbances in Ireland. I believe the reason 
there have been more disturbances in Tipperary than 
in Galway and Mayo is, because of their more sturdy 
and hardy character, and therefore they have raade & 
greater opposition than the more enduring and quieter 
inhabitants of the more western counties. 

Having thus shown the root of the evil, Mr. B. 


indicated the reform he would apply : 


THE REMEDY. 


M sition is this, so far as regards the 
soil ‘ameny lent of every kind which has had for 
its object the propping up of large properties, ev 
ery law which has had for its object, not the eco- 
nomical advantages of the people, but the sustenance 
of feudalism, and of a territorial aristocracy, —all those 
laws should be withdrawn and repealed so that the 
soil should be made as free as a chattel, as free to buy 
and sell as a horse in a stable or furniture in a house. 
[Loud cheers}. I would have applied to the landed 
proprietors the laws of bankruptcy,which are applied 
to traders ; and if a man did not pay his debts, or 
give sufficient security that they should be paid by a 
certain time—that if his ereditors wished it, his estates 
should be handed over to the official assignee, and 
that what he has in his possession should be equally 
and fairly and honestly divided amongst those to 
whom he owes money. What would bé the result’ 
Precisely as with regard to all other descriptions of 
propert y—that land would become the property of 
those who could use it for their own and thé people's 
good, and instead of these vast estates, many of them 
remaining locked up in the hands of mortgagees, the 
land w now be found in every degree and size of 
estate—from the man who held his freehold acre of 
land, to the man who held his ten or twenty thoussad 
acres; and men would hold land in proportion to their 
means to cultivate it and turn it to advantage. 
[Cheers.] But there is one other thing necessary; I 
Wigh it were possible for me to go into some details I 
hate with regard to the insecurity the tenants feel up- 
on the soil. ; 

THE FIRST STEP. r 

The first act government ought to pass with regard 
to Ireland is an act to give security and compensation 
to the tenants of Ireland for the visible, tangible, meas- 
urable im ements they may make upon property. 
[Lond prolonged cheering]. I believe, ifthat 
‘were done, many hundreds of thousands of these nen 
‘would not be living in the hovels we now find them in, 
They would build better houses that were not imme- 
diately to become the property of the landlord without 
compensation ; and I believe their families would feel 
that every stone gathered from the land, every drain 
that was laid down, and every weed that was pulled 
up, was doing something as an investment for them- 
selves for the future, and not for the azent or landlord 
to enjoy the fruits of their industry. {Loud cheers}. 

It is important to be noted here, that with the 
exception of the custom in respect to farm build- 
ings, the tenure of land is precisely the same in 
England as in Ireland. Here there is no free- 
dom, no security for the occupier of the soil. It 
is not any difference in the law which makes 
England to differ, but the escape from feudalism 
to trade, manufactures and commerce. 


LABOR AND ITS VALUE. 
You have no doubt all heard of that ill-fated town 


of Skibbereen. I have been asked if all we have 
heard about it is trae. I find that more than I had 
heard was true. I was in the market-place of that 


town, with a gentleman who was traveling with me, 
and we saw people coming in from the country, to sel! 
turf. There was a stout woman, about twenty 
ears of age, who hada of turf for sale. We 
asked her what was the price of it, and she said three 
half-pence. A woman yy said ake would be 
glad to take a penny! We it weighed on the 
market scales, and the whole weighed 62 pounds. We 
found that she had carried that load upon her back 
for a distance of between eight and nine English miles 
to the market. It had been cut, it had been dried, it 
had been carried eight or nine ish miles—the wo 
man only asked three half-pence for it, and her neigh- 
bor said she would be glad to take a penny. 

One more extract of aw{ul import and we have 
done: 

THE RESTING PLACE AT SKIBBEREEN, 

“I went the union work-hoase with the chair 
man pF desedions and we walked a hundred yards 
beyond the workhouse to @ field, and under the oats 
that grew on that quarter of al acre were the remaills 
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of 600 people—men, women (and children 
not)—buried, not ieee bes in the 
» in—buried in trenches, as men are buri 


come 
called u 
bones found 

, they may talk of wars and battles, but i 
no war in which our countrymen were ever 
no serious battles in our campai since 
known among men, that have fort behind 
sorrowful multitudes of victims as the 
which has been waged in Ireland during the 
or four — [Cheers]. There is no over 


tion in Ireland. You may travel across the ~ 


population. 
now lam infinitely 


THE LORD'S DAY IN THE POST-OFFICE. 
An unusual number of religious or semi- 


religious topics engage the attention of the Chris- 
tian public at the present time. The advocates 


of Sabbath observance have agitated to prevent 
the extension of labor in the London post-office, 
but in vain. The powerful expression of opin- 
ion, and the urgent appeal of a highly influen- 
tial deputation to Lord John Russell and the 
Postmaster General, only obtained the decent 
though hollow concession of a brief delay. The 
original lustruetions to the ¢ountry postmasters 
were enforced on Saturday last; on the evening 
of which day, for the first time, bags were made 
up for London, the: letters to be sorted in the 
General Post-office on last Lord's day, and on the 
evening of that day to be fonwarded to the yari- 
ous towns for which they were destined, 

Had this change been effected a few years 
since, however it might have pained those who 
hold the observance of the Sabbath to be insep- 
arable from the spiritual and social well-being of 
men, it would not have excited so much surprise 
asatthistime. Then transit was comparatively 
slow,—now a few hours connect, by postal com- 
munications, towns geographically the most dis- 
tant ; ‘hen there was only the London mail of the 
day, only one dispatch,—now, in all the chief 
towns, letters are delivered at the doors of the 
inhabitants twice in the day. There is also this 
noticeable peculiarity : formerly the advocates 
of Sabbath observance were religious men only, 
and they and their objects were treated with sar- 
casm and contempt by a large portion of the sec- 
ular press; they were gibed as “ Agnewites "— 
from Sir Andrew Agnew (lately gone to the keep- 
ing of Sabbath)—and their purpose was described 
to be,—the ‘bitter’ observance of the Sabbath. 
A better state of feeling, and a greatly improved 
public opinion has obtained. Those who would 
not, on purely religious grounds, argue for Sab- 
bath observance, have done so on considerations 
of hamanity, and the general welfare; yet, with 
those not unimportant auxiliaries, the advocates 
of a day of rest have been defeated. 

The disingenuousness of the public authorities 
is a very bad feature in the case: they have re- 
sorted to a hateful and most dangerous form of 
falsehood. The scheme was promulged with the 
pretense, that its object was to relieve, in part, 
the country postmasters, to whom it was a cruel 
mockery. They were for the first time to dis- 
patch a mail to London on Saturday evenings ; 
that is the sum of the country postmasters’ part 
in the plan: they were not to dispatch a single 
mail the less on Sundays. Sunday will still be 
the “heaviest day” in all the week, both for re- 
ceipts and dispatches, to the country offices :— 
tons, literally tons of Sunday papers will still be 
precipitated from London on the country on Sat- 
urday nights, and these with the letters will be 
delivered by thousands of letter carriers on the 
Lord’s day. The only change is, that where two 
or more deliveries have thus been made, they will 
be confined to one. It is observable, too, that 
there has not been the least public demand for 
this change. It is, however, true that Saturday 
evening being Mark in all country offices in re- 
spect to London, and so much of the country 
correspondence being centered in London in order 
to distribution, it has long been felt an inconve- 
nience that the circulation of all letters, via Lon- 
don, should be suspended: but no demand has 
been made for a change, nor did the Department 
in making the change put this case forward, but 
resorted to.the disreputable mystification which 
has been described. To Mr. Rowland Hill's 
morbid activity, which certainly has not always 
been well directed, is this breach upon the Sab- 
bath in the London post-office to be ascribed. 

THE BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION 

Resumed its meetings last week, commencing 
with a gathering at Finsbury chapel. The Rev. 
John Barnett was in the chair, and Mr. Edward 
Miall, who is the soul of the Association, was 
the principal speaker. He demolished with his 
characteristic force of reasoning, the unchangea- 
ble character of State-churchism, and then point- 
ed to some indications with regard to the future 
progress of the association toward its object. 
There are not a few church reformers who con- 
ceive it to be possible, that this great and richly 
indowed ecclesiastical corporation, may be made, 
by reforms, an efficient instrument for the work 
of religious instruction : referring to this opinion, 
Mr. Miail said: 


“I do not believe it possible that State-Churchism 
can improve in its character, or that it will ever grow 
wise, any more than the Papal Government of Rome 
can grow more liberal. (Hear, hear.) I do not at- 
tribute this to the character of the men, but to the na- 
ture of the system. State ecclesiasticism cannot be 
represented by a single person—it is a succession of 
short generations. Every officer, every dignitary, 
every clergyman, of» that church—every one who 
holds patronage in that church, may be said to have 
simply 4 life-interest in the system as it is; and, con- 
sequent Wy no sense of moderation in his mind—no 
care with regard to the fature consequences of his 
acts, will greatly influence him in regard to the use of 
the power put into his hands, (Hear, hear.) Hence, 
we find, even under the enlightenment of the present 
day, and with the ao eye closely scrutinizing al’ ; 
the movements of churchmen, there is just the sar ,¢ 
rapacity, just the same injustice, just the same absw’ -q. 
ity, just the same unblushing shamelessness in the 
a of jobs, as there could have been in the 

ys of Charles the Second—like vultures, in consee- 
quence of there being this succession of like interesta, 
every one picking up as much as possible for itself 
and leaving the future to its own chance.” 

Ten thousand facts, some of them the oecur- 
rences of the hour, might be adduced to preve: the 
correctness of this opinion. At+this moment, the 
men who are of the establishment, are com- 
plaining that they have had some. eight or ten 
bishops in a few years, and not_qne of them able 
to speak in the vernacular, and that this island 
is only made 4 siepping-stone to a more richly 
indowed see; the Welsh churchmen are making 
the same complaint ; their bishops cannot speak 
Welsh, and no mere Welsh clergyman, having 

no cousin or patron among the peers and political 
notabilities, will ever attain to Llandaff, or any 
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— 
and for itself, but also as a powerful political 
instrument, helpful to keep for their benefit other 
“things as they are.” 

This is not said in disparagement of the Anti- 
State-Church Association, which has done, and is 
doing a good work. It has converted many 
nonconformists to their principles. It has borne 
audible testimony to great and forgotten truths. 
It has made, and not in vain, earnest protests 
against the encroachments of churchism, and the 
bitter spirit of persecution, as in the case of Mr. 
Shore, and others, which have marked the era of 
revived “churchmanship,”—otherwise Roman- 
ism in the Established Church. AGRICoLA. 
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To ovr Susscripers.—This number of The In- 
dependent closes the first year of those subscribers 
who began with us at the beginning of our enterprise. 
As our Terms are strictly in advance, and the price 
to mail subscribers has been reduced to Two Dotars, 
we beg leave to request all who wish to continue 
their subscription, to enclose the amount in a letter, 
and send it by mail at our risk and expense. 

We shall send the first number of the second year 
to all names on our books, and would ask us a favor 
of such as do not wish to continue it, to return the paper 
immediately through the Post-office, with their name 
and Post-office address legibly written upon it. 

To our Locat AGents.—Please call on all sub- 
scribers in your respective towns, and advise us at 
the earliest moment of any change to be made. 


OvRsELVES.—One year ago we issued the first No. 
of The Independent without a subscriber, and after 
only a limited consultation of friends in regard to the 
enterprise. The result has shown that we had not 
mistaken the wants of the community. From all 
parts of the country we have had gratifying evidences 
of interest in our undertaking. To the State of Con- 
necticut alone we send upwards of 1100 papers week- 
ly. In Massachusetts our circulation is rapidly in- 
creasing, while New York and the great West are 
demanding a larger supply» Thus encouraged, we 
begin another year with the hope of more extended 
usefulness, 


Tue [xpex.—As we propose to commence the 
second volume with the beginning of the new year, our 
Index will be deferred to the last paper in December. 





THANKSGIVING. 


This is peculiarly a New England festival. As 
an annually-recurring season of thanksgiving, to 
be formally designated by the Governor of the 
State and generally observed throughout its lim- 
its, it originated in New England, and has there 
alone been uniformly maintained. The reason for 
this is to be found, not in the superior social 
qualities of the inhabitants of New England, 
though in this regard they will not suffer per- 
haps in the comparison with their contempora- 
ries; nor yet in the more earnest and prevalent 
religious feeling, which has therein habitually 
obtained ; though in this respect, also, there are 
few communities that can claim precedence of 
that from which so many throughout the land 
are grateful to have derived their origin. In these 
respects, however, the Hollanders who first es- 
tablished themselves upon the fertile and beauti- 
ful island whereon now stands this great metropo- 
lis; the man of peace, who purchased from the 
Indian the broad and sylvan expanses to which 
were gratefully given the name of Penn; and 
even the cavalier who planted his banner beside 
the rivers of Virginia, and the Romanist, the 
magnificent ritual of whose worship astonished 
the Indian and shocked the Puritan, within the 
city founded by Baltimore—might all have claim- 
ed kindred, if not equality, with the founders of 
New England. There was a strong religious 
habit among the emigrants from Holland. There 
was great reverence for God, and frequent recog- 
nition of the divine goodness, among the follow- 
ers of Penn. It was a noble and generous life 
that was transmitted to this country by the com- 
peers of Raleigh ; and now that the day of fear 
and the season of prejudice has passed away, it 
may be well admitted that there was often deep 
religjous feeling among the Romanists of Mary- 
land. 

It was therefore some other fact or facts than 
has been indicated, which caused the early 
and permanent difference in regard to the observ- 
ance of this Festival between the colonies of New 
England and the sister colonies associated with 
them. And if we examine carefully, we shall 
find, probably, the germ of this difference, partly 
indeed in the peculiar circumstances of the emi- 
grants to New England, but mainly in the char- 
acter of that. Protestantism which formed the oc- 
casion of thir removal thither. 

The adherent of the Papal See retained the fes- 
tivals of th,e Romish Church, and recognized no 
authority in the State toappoint one for him. The 
Friend, om the other hand, was inclined to reject 
all outw ard forms and appointed seasons; and it 
would }iave been contrary to the very principles 
of his faith, as well as to its pervading spirit, to 
have s¢-t apart a day for the public expression of 
gratitude and praise. The Episcopalian of Vir- 
ginia, though he had left the Romish hierarchy, 
and though he often and vehemently protested 
agains\. it, regarded with reverence, and as far as 
practicable retaired with pleasure, the rites and 
customs of the Miother Church ; and in its feasts 
and jubilee-da-ys he found occasions for rejoicing, 
not only nunaerous and in his view suitable, but 
commended to him by the associations of his 
youth and the customs of his country. The same 
was true. in a measure, of the Lutherans who 
settled {ew York ; and in addition to the festi- 
valsof Christmas and of Easter, they had brought 
from t heir home in the Netherlands the custom 
of ope ning the New Year with social enjoyments ; 
a cu stom which they continued to observe, and 
whi ch they transmitted to the children of those 
by whom they themselves were dispossessed of 
t’ aeir settlements. 

The Puritan alone, therefore, had neither on 





the one hand any recognized church rules to fur- 
nish him with festivals; nor, on the other hand, 
any such tender and pleasant memories of the 
Fatherland from which he had been driven as to in- 
cline him to the reproduction upon this continent 
Sof its festal customs. Yet he saw clearly the 
' propriety of setting apart some day as a season of 
special thanksgiving to the Almighty ; and thus, 
being guided by the grateful sense of his con- 
tinual dependence, from the commencement of his 
settlement in New England, a day was solemnly 
consecrated to the praise of God and the recog- 
nition of man’s dependence, at that season when 
the fruits of the earth had been gathered in, and 
when the calmness and quiet of the Winter were 
abovit to succeed to the activity of the Summer. 
ir, the observance of this Festival,thus established, 
the tenderest social sympathies became enlisted ; 


i 2 true religious feeling contributed to its main- 
{ tenance; and it was hanted down from generation 


to generation, continually gathering associations 





other Welsh See. When this association was 
formed, many of: the leading nonconformists 
looked upon it with coldness, and some with 
hostility. It was argued that every appearance 


more venerable and more beautiful with the lapse 
of years. It has been transmitted tous; and our 
prayer is, and our hope is, and our expecta- 
tion is, that whithersoever the children of the 


of aggression upon the Established Church oaly- 
elicited a redictionary movement of greater force, 
and that therefore, nonconformists should not 
agitate. It was, indeed, uphill work fox the few 
resolved men who commenced the. movement; 
and that they have conquered the respect of those 
who were thus opposed to them, is.an honorable 
testimony to the courage, consistency, and ability } 
with which they have pursued their course. | 
Humanly spgaking, the object of the association.| 


appears almost beyond the range of possible ae- t 


complishment. In a certain point of view it may 


Puritan go, this ancient festival will still go with 
them; and that so long as they remain among 
the nations, so long this will abide in honor! 
And now, dear reader, having preached you 
our litte Editorial Sermon on this anniversary, 
and demonstrated your right and our right, as 
chilriren of the Puritans, to its especial enjoy- 
mer ,t, we leave you to the farther and more per- 
82 nal ministrations of your excellent Pastor ; and 
©: :ly pray you to see to it that your gratefulness 
‘e commensurate with your happiness; and that 
in the pleasant circles in which you pass the day 








be said, that England is the church ;—or rather 
let it be said, that England is garrisoned, and 
territorially occupied by “the church.” Just af , 
England of the Conquest was garrisoned an q 
occupied bythe Normans. The church, as ~ an 
ecclesiastical corporation, will exist so long as 
the present frame-work of society holds toget! jer 
in England. The church is the property of the 
ruling classes ;—or take it this way—chureh  pro- 
perty is their proporty,—theirs and for them ; the 
army is theirs, the navy is theirs, civil off ce is 
theirs, and so the church is theirs; not op ly in 


you do not forget the widow and the fatherless, 
and the mourners in their sorrow. 


HARTFORD CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 


The N. E. Religious Herald publishes the Re- 
of the minority of the committee on Dr. 
Bushnell’s book. The report, with an explana- 
tory preface by its authors, fills four columns of 
that paper. We shall soon make room for it in 
The I or at least for all those parts of 
it which are tial to a complete view of the 
proceedings in the case. 








FOOTPRINTS OF THE PESTILENCE. 

Though the Pestilence has withdrawn from us, 
its footprints are yet visible upon many a deso- 
late hearth-stone and many an anguished heart. 
The tide of life is rushing on as swiftly as ever, 
and the eager multitude are sailing headlong with 
it, while the votaries of pleasure are whirling 
merrily in the eddies. The city wears no aspect 
of gloom, and nothing on the surface would in- 
dicate that Death had so recently beld sway over 
it. Yet he who looks beneath this glossy, 
sparkling surface, may discover here and there 
traces of sorrow deep furrowed, which peither 
the rising tide of prosperity nor the foaming ed- 
dies of pleasure can altogether hide from view. 
There are thousands in New York who remem- 
ber the Pestilence with a grief and a terror that 
find little alleviation from time; thousands to 
whom the name Cholera is as the breaking of the 
heart-strings, as a summons to the grave. It is 
well for those whose domestic circles have 
escaped this scourge, to look upon other circles 
broken and scattered in pitiful fragments by its 
ruthless hand ;—they may thus realize what oc- 
casion they have for thanksgiving to God, and 
what occasion for sympathy with the sorrowing. 

An affecting instance of family desolation by 
the cholera has recently come to the knowledge 
of the writer. Last summer, there lived in the 
upper part of the city a Norwegian family, con- 
sisting of a husband and wife, and four children ; 
poor, but respectable, honest, industrious, and 
pious. The children were placed in the Sabbath- 
school of an evangelical church, and thus the 
family was brought to the notice of Christian 
friends who ministered to its necessities. Early 
in the summer, the mother—whose earnings were 
the chief dependence of the little household—was 
taken sick by a protracted fever ; and just as she 
was recovering, the oldest boy, a lad of eight or 
ten years, Was attacked with cholera and died. 
This was on Friday. The next day the three 
remaining children were seized with the epidem- 
ic. A gentleman who visited their solitary room 
on Sabbath morning, found the children laid on 
rude beds spread upon chairs, the parents watch- 
ing by the side of them, with deep anxiety and 
sorrow depicted in their countenances. That 
night the mother died of cholera! Next morning 
the youngest child—a mere infant—also died. 
The other two children lingered for a long time. 
and at last recovered. One of them was kindly 
taken by the attending physician to his own 
house, and was there nursed till she became con- 
valescent. The other was watched over by the 
gentie offices of Christian charity. Even the 
cold charity of the world was moved by the sor- 
rows of this family ; and a neighbor, whose daily 
traffic was in liquid poison, having looked in 
upon their condition, sent a coffin for the deceas- 
ed mother, and provided for her burial at his own 
expense. 

The father, who alone escaped the cholera, is 
in feeble health, and can do but little for his 
two motherless children ; but these will soon be 
provided for in good Christian homes. Such are 
some of the footprints of the Pestilence. 


INFLUENCE OF LAYMEN IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


It is interesting and not uninstructive to ob- 
serve the extent to which, in this country, the 
principles of Congregationalism are propagating 
themselves, and becoming established under all 
the various forms of ecclesiastical order. An 
illustrative instance occurs in a recent number of 
the Christian Witness and Church Advocate, (we 
beg to be excused from repeating so long a name), 
an Episcopal journal published at Boston. The 
editor, himself a clergyman, calls on the laity to 
assert their rights, and exercise their powers for 
the safety of the Church against the Romanizing 
follies of the clergy. He insists that “in no 
branch of the Church of Christ—in no denomi- 
nation or society of Christians, are the duties 
and privileges of the laity so distinctly marked 
out and defined, as in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.” And this he says 
not in the way of ad captandum argument for the 
sake of making proselytes from other commu- 
nions commonly supposed to be more democratic, 
but in all honesty, for the sake of calling the 
attention of laymen in that church to “their 
rights and their duties” in reference to the con- 
duct of the clergy. We cannot but lay before 
our readers some passages which may show how 
far the leaven of Congregational principles is 
beginning to work and spread in the Episcopal 
Church : 

“ At the present time, when on the part of some 
there is a strong tendency to leave the old paths, 
in order to ape the fooleries of Rome and to 
tolerate some of her worst dogmas, it becomes 
them to be more than ever well informed upon 
every point of difference, and to be more than 
ever firm and uncompromising in their adherence 
to the principles and the practices of the Church, 
resisting to the utmost any change whatever in 
the mode of conducting her services and the ad- 
ministration of her ordinances, which savors of 
Romanism or any other ism. This they may do 
without transcending the limits of their privi- 
leges, or in any manner trespassing upon the 
prerogatives of the ministry. We are glad to 
know that many laymen keep themselves well 
informed upon the questions which are now agi- 
tating the Church, and are determined to be 
straightforward and energetic in their conduct 
in respect to those novelties which are so prolific 
of heresy and mischief.” 

“ We heard not long ago of a case which oc- 
curred in the diocese of North Carolina, that 
serves to illustrate the spirit and the power 
which the laity should exhibit and exert where 
any of the forms of Romanism are forced upon 
them by any party, whether bishop, priest, or 
deacon. The bishop, in the course of his jour- 
ney, visited a parish and requested the minister 
to intonate the service. The minister did so. 
The Wardens and Vestry held a meeting, and 
desired him to refrain from this novelty ; he re- 
fused: saying it was the request of the bishop 
that he should thus conduct the service. They 
held another meeting, and requested him to re- 
sign. This was alike their right and their remedy.” 


SANITARY REFORMS, 


The Grand Jury in their late presentment, di- 
rected the attention of the court to several nuis- 
ances in various parts of the city, in the form of 
“low stables, distilleries, and establishments for 
cutting up and boiling dead horses and other ani- 
mals.” It was in the vicinity of such establish- 
ments that the cholera prevailed to the most fatal 
extent during the past summer; and the Grand 
Jury affirm that “the putrid and unwholesome 
stench which issues from them, is most nauseous 
and disgusting, and corrupts the atmosphere of 
the whole neighborhood, even at this advanced 
season of the year;” that “they are nuisances 
of the most noxious character,” and that “it 
seems incredible that human life can be sustained 
within the pestilential effluvia of these places.” 

In addition to these establishments, the jury 
present the slaughter-houses, so numerous in this 
city, as “dangerous to the public health.” 

We rejoice that the attention of the public and 
of the proper authorities has been turned to 
these enormous evils. The rapid growth of our 
population and the corresponding advance of 
rents, tend to crowd the poor into districts hith- 
erto sparsely populated and appropriated to such 
business as is offensive to the senses and preju- 
dicial to health. Such establishments as those 
named above, prevent the improvement of pro- 
perty in their neighborhood ; tenements of an 
inferior class go up around them, whose narrow, 
ill-ventilated apartments, damp cellars and un- 
ceiled garrets are crowded with families, chiefly 
foreign, living in filth and wretchedness. In 
such localities Disease has at once its nidus and 
its pabulum. There it is generated, and there it 
is fed with hecatombs of squalid victims. The 
cholera marked such localities for its most deadly 
ravages. While these ravages are yet fresh in 
memory, the public mind should be aroused to the 
necessity of such sanitary reforms as shall thor- 
oughly cleanse these cesspools of society sur- 
charged with physical and moral contagion. An 
efficient sanitary police should be provided, 
whose duty_it shall be to search out nuisances 
and cause them to be abated; and liberal and 
comprehensive measures should be adopted for 
improving the tenements of the poor, and their 
entire physical condition. This is demanded of 
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us alike by the dict&ies of humanity and self- 
pinterest. This is the great practical lesson which 
we as a city should learn from the Cholera; this 
the main benefit which we should derive from 
that awful visitation. The preservation of the 
public health is a vital point in the economy of 
cities and large towns. It is the one object that 
should engage the attention of the authorities 
and the citizens of New York, till the sanitary 
condition of the city is made as favorable as it 
can be with a population of four hundred thou- 
sand, densely located. 

The Jury close their presentment with an em- 
phatic remonstrance against the disgraceful con- 
dition of things at Randall's Island, where clild- 
ren are made constant spectators of the burial 
of paupers, and are compelled to inhale the efflu- 
via from an over-crowded burying ground in- 
fested with rats and other vermin. 

“The Potter's Field at Randall’s Island re- 
quires the notice of the Jury, this burial ground 
being upon the same island with 1200 children, 
and seriously endangering the health of these 
children. The Jury have been informed that 
during the warm months the smell! from the burial 
ground was so offensive, that it was necessary to 
close the windows of the nursery. Such un- 
wholesome effluvia cannot fail to be productive 
of disease, and the Jury recommend the discon- 
tinuance of all burials at that place.” 


oo———_ 


DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY, 


A communication from a respected layman who 
writes from the “ Land of the Pilgrims,” has been 
upon our table for several weeks, excluded by a 
pressure of other matter. We hope to publish it 
next week, and a second article from the same 
correspondent, just received, will follow in due 
time. ire ty 

There seems to be in various quarters a de- 
mand for the renewed discussion of this great 
foundation-doctrine of Christianity. Many will 
rejoice in the reviving taste for doctrinal reading 
and doctrinal preaching. In the last number of 
the Biblical Repository, we find a very elaborate 
and able article on the Trinity, from the pen of 
Dr. Edward Beecher. We think it will soon ap- 
pear that a new discussion is needed, to carry 
some of our theologians back from modern re- 
finements toward the olderand simpler definitions 
of orthodoxy. 


BARATHRUM. 


We are almost daily asked the méaning of this 
new term in ecclesiastical nomenclature. Ains- 
worth defines it thus: Barathrum, 1. A gulf, a 
deep pit, any deep place. 2. Heil. 3. (Metaphor- 
tically) The maw, or paunch. 4. A wasteful har- 
lot. 5. A glutton, a belly-god, a great eater. 

Whether the Synodical sense of the word is 
that of a pit or a monster, we cannot determine. 
We have never seen in these parts—-certainly not 
within any ecclesiastical “ bounds” with which 
we are acquainted—anything corresponding to 
either idea of Barathrum, unless possibly the 
seventy-ton monster now exhibiting at the Mu- 
seum belongs to the same genus. We do not 
find it laid down in any ecclesiastical chart, man- 
ual or history ; possibly a true interpretation of 
the zoology of the book of Revelation might 
shed some light on the subject. But we shall 
keep a sharp look out for Barathrum, having a 
vague horror of finding ourselves anywhere in 
its immediate neighborhood. 

San Francisco, Aug. 31, 1849. 
To the Pastors and Members of the Churches of the Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn : 

Dear Breturen:—We the undersigned are 
members of the First Congregational Church in 
San Francisco. We are the first and only body 
of our denomination in the Territory. We were 
organized on the last Sabbath in July by the Rev. 
T. D. Hunt, chaplain to the town. He, though 
still performing the duties of that office, has con- 
sented also to sustain to us the relation of 
acting Pastor until the first of November next, 
when the term of his chaplaincy will expire. Af- 
ter that we would be glad to secure his services 
as our stated pastor. We are however few in 
number and limited in resources. We are for 
the most part young men just entering into busi- 
ness, and are therefore unable to meet all the de- 
mands of our infant society. We shall cheerful- 
ly do according to our ability, and we sincerely 
regret the necessity which compels us from this 
land of gold to look to you for help. The fetlow- 
ing statement of facts may serve however to sat- 
isfy you that there is a necessity for such an 
appeal. 

In the laying out of this town, there were no 
lots reserved for church edifices ; consequently 
each church is obliged to purchase for itself. 
This the present exorbitant price of real estate 
renders very burdensome. In any part of the 
town not too far out, a lot of suitable size and fa- 
vorably situated could not be procured for less 
than from six to twelve thousand dollars. The 
members and congregations belonging to the oth- 
er religious denominations happen to be more 
wealthy than those attached to ours. In the 
Baptist Society, one individual upon his own 
land, and for the most part at least, at his own ex- 
pense, has erected a house of worship adequate 
for present purposes. , The Methodists have re- 
ceived a church edifice from Oregon, through the 
instrumentality of the Rev. Mr. Roberts and his 
associates. A wealthy member of their body is 
also about to erect it upon a lot recently purchas- 
ed by himself. The Episcopalians are perhaps 
the most numerous and wealthy denomination in 
town. They have purchased for themselves a 
lot, and are about making arrangements to erect 
a house for temporary use, until they can order 
and receive a larger and better one from the 
States.. The Catholics also are numerous and 
wealthy, and it is said that they too have secur- 
ed a lot and are about to erect a church. The 
Presbyterian congregation have likewise purchas- 
ed a lot, and‘are now raising funds for the erec- 
tion of a temporary building. As above men- 
tioned, we are yet few in numbers and have no 
men of capital amongst us. We are unable to 
raise sufficient to purchase a lot. Ina letter writ- 
ten by one of our number some months since to 
Mr. Aristarchus Champion of Rochester, N. Y., 
asking his assistance in procuring a church edi- 
fice for this place, it was stated thata wealthy 
gentleman had proposed to Mr. Hunt, to give a 
lot for that-purpose. On further inquiry how- 
ever it was ascertained that the site he proposed 
giving was entirely unsuited to the object, being 
situated far back amongst the sand hills, and that 
no religious society would accept it asa gift, on 
condition of putting their house upon it. This 
too was before the separate churches had been or- 
ganized, and there was no very distinct under- 
standing in respect to what particular denomina- 
tion it should be given to. We mention this 
fact lest you may have learned through Mr. C. 
that Mr. Hunt’s Society had been gratuitously 
provided with achurch site. It is highly impor- 
tant to the interests of our Society that we should 
procure if possible an eligible situation in the 
town. We are conscious of no unworthy ambi- 
tion in earnestly aiming and striving to accom- 
plish this. But this we cannot do, nor can we 
even procure a second or third-rate situation 
without assistance from abroad. In addition to 
this there is the salary of our pastor to provide 
for. The amount adequate to the support of him- 
self and family in this expensive place cannot be 
much less than $3,000 per annum. We shall 
cheerfully do all that our limited means will ad- 
mit to sustain ourselves; and with what we'can 
raise, added to what others here disposed to pat- 
ronize our enterprise may give us, we hope to be 
able to effect the object. The salary of Mr. H. 
as Chaplain to the town during the year past has 
been $2,500. This would have been quite insuf- 
ficient but for the absence of his family much of 
the time. The salary of the rector of the Epis- 
copal church is fixed at $3,600, to be increased 
if his family join him from the States. Now 
brethren we are less than a score, all told : and 
with our limited means it is impossible for us to 
sustain the expenses necessary to establish our- 
selves in this community. The expense of putting 
up the plainest building, that would answer our 
purpose, would be very great. The meeting- 
house erected by a member of the Baptist Socie- 
ty above alluded to is forty feet wide and fifty 





feet long. It is constructed with the least possi 
ble amount of lumber, with a canvass roof, and 
with the sides covered with rough unplaned 
weather boards. It is unpainted, has no galle- 
ries, and is lined and ceiled with simple bleached 
cotton cloth. [t is furnished with plain board 
seats, with mere narrow strips of boards for the 
backs, and yet it is said to have cost between six 
and seven thousand dollars. The only means, 
or at least the best means any of our churches 
have for procuring neat and commodious houses 
of worshipis to order them from the States. 
Brethren, can you help us? Can you send us 
a plain neat building capable of seating five or 
six hundred persons * IEE hae Ps. 

We believe that this town is soon to become the 
great commercial emporium of the entire Pacific 
coast. We believe that in a few years the nu- 
merous barren sand hills which now with their 
unsightly forms disfigure the rear of San Francis- 
co, will be “removed and cast into the sea,” and 
upon their leveled bases will be erected superb 
and lofty superstructures filled with a busy and 
enterprising population of more than 50,000. We 
look forward to thegeriod when this city, abound- 
ing with wealth, and richly supplied with all the 
benevolent, literary and religious institutions for 
which our eastern cities are so famed, shal! ex- 
ert a powerful moral influence, not only upon 
this country, but upon the whole world. Shall 
Congregationalists alone be exc!uded from partic- 
ipating inthis influence? We regard our infant 
body as anucleus around which others from time 
to time shall be gathered, until at length a flour- 
ishing and prosperous church shall be built up 
and established. In our present weakness we 
call for help ; but we hope to be able to pay it 
back with more than compound interest. At 
least we hope to be able to do much in aiding 
other feeble churches in this Territory to sustain 
the preaching of the gospel; and we fully be- 
lieve the time not far distant when our common 
contributions will flow back and unite with the 
streams of Christian benevolence constantly is- 
suing from the eastern churches, to bless the 
world. 

In view of these considerations, we confidently 
ask, Is not our position an important one? We 
are not ashamed to avow our earnest attachment, 
yes, our hearty preference to our own church 
organization. Of all others on earth, we believe 
it the one best adapted to the exigencies of the 
present and future population of this land. We 
love and cherish (as of essential and surpassing 
excellence), the spirit breathing in the religious 
institutions of our pilgrim fathers ; but we ven- 
erate also the simple apostolic forms in which that 
spirit was embodied, and through which it acted 
itself out upon the world. It is in the hope of 
perpetuating both this spirit and these simple re. 
publican and eminently apostolic forms, that we 
now call upon you to aid us in the enterprise of 
building upa church in this place. At present we 
are permitted to occupy the school house for our 
religious services. Being almost the only public 
building in town, it is frequently used for a 
Court house, and other purposes, and our meet- 
ings are not unfrequently interrupted. On these 
and other accounts it is nota very suitable place 
for us,even at present; much less is it adapt- 
ed to our future wants. How long too we shall 
be permitted the privilege, we know not. 

In view of all these considerations, brethren, 
we are confident that if you contribute to assist 
us in procuring a building, you could not appro- 
priate your funds to an object more worthy of 
your beneficence, nor to one more promising for 
usefulness. We subscribe ourselves your sin- 
cere friends and brethren in Christ. 

Tuos. Dove.ass, George H. Beacu, 

F. 8. Hawey, D. N. Haw ey, 

G. W. WHeeE er, Joun JOHNSON, 

Puineuas Hupson, Gro. N. Seymour, 

A. 8. Marvin, W. J. Tixey, 

G. D. Giiman, Joun §S. Foster, 

Dr. H. 8. Benepict, Perer Carrer, 

Joun C. Harpy. 
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WAY SIDE LEAVES.—No. 2. 


THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 

“The Valley of Virginia,” as it is familiarly 
called, comprises all that part of the Ancient Do- 
minion which lies between the Blue Ridge on the 
east, and the great range of the Alleghanies, with 
its attendant and parallel spurs and knobs, on the 
western border. It is traversed through its 
whole extent by lines of coaches, connected with 
one another ; so that he who enters it as we did, 
at Harpers’ Ferry, has only to follow the gsual 
courses of travel to pass up the entire valley, in 
a south-westerly direction, (the streams here 
flowing towards the north), to the borders of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. Our route led us 
through it, in one direction or the other, as far 
as to Fincastle—or a little more than two hun- 
dred miles from the point of entrance ; the weath- 
er, during our journey through it, was uninter- 
ruptedly beautiful ; and the rate at which the suc- 
cessive coaches passed over the road was never so 
great, to speak of it most respectfully, as to pre- 
vent a pretty deliberate survey of the country we 
traversed. Our companions, too, were almost 
universally natives or residents of the Valley, and 
one could not well mingle in the steady small- 
talk of the coach, without incidentally becoming 
acquainted with many things respecting the his- 
tory of the region, its present situation, and the 
circumstances and expectations of its thriving in- 
habitants. It is somewhat amusing toa born Yan- 
kee, who is accustomed, as a matter of course, to 
‘guess’ that Yankeedom is the source and model 
of modern civilization, to notice the new forms of 
language that are current about him, and to see 
how easily the people understand what to his 
most patient analysis is quite enigmatical. ‘Do 
you raise much wheat here ?” said I to a farmer, 
whose knees had been knocking against mine till 
it seemed as if their owners had a right to be 
sociable. “Well, a right smart chance,” was the 
response which kept my wits in operation for 
the succeeding ten minutes. “ You wanta railroad 
through this valley,” was a suggestion irresistibly 
jolted out by a succession of plunges and rocky 
rebuffs, that almost tore the wheels from the 
coach, and one’s head from his shoulders. “ButI 
reckon it takes a powerful sight of money to 
make a railroad, Mister!” was the decision, from 
which appeal was impossible. ‘We may fairly 
be said now to be ‘full inside,” said I one even- 
ing, in memory of Charles Lamb, as nine of us 
started after supper for a night-long ride. “Nine 
ain’t of no account night-times; but six makes 
the prettiest crowd for a stage coach,” was the 
puzzling reply. Richmond was described to us 
as “a right stout town;” and Fincastle, very 
justly, as “a peert (i. e. pert, aspiring) little 
place ;” and we were warned of the existence 
of “a heap of hill ‘twixt Staunton and the 
Sulpher.” Until the ear has become accustomed 
to the frequent modes of speech of which 
these are specimens®and often when they 
seemed to have been exhausted some new one 
would break out upon us with comical suddenness 
—they give a very pleasant variety and spice to 
the chat of the coach, and add the interest of their 
novelty to the really interesting conversation one 
may draw out from his neighbors. After a little 
time though, of course, like all such merely out- 
ward and formal peculiarities, they cease to be 
noticed. 


” 





APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The portion of the valley through which the 
stage-route takes one—and the same is probably 
true of the sections lying on either side of this 
the central—is fertile and beautiful. Geologic- 
ally, I believe, it is a deposit of mould upon a 
bed of limestone ; but exteriorly, as presented to 
the eye that ranges its surface, it closely resem- 
bles the regions of middle and western Massa- 
chusetts, only characterized in genere] by a 
greater extensiveness of prospect than belongs 
tothem. Many and many a time it was repeated, 
as we looked upon the landscape, “I have seen 
just such a view as that, in Worcester county,” 
or “in parts of Berkshire.” The open grass- 
fields, sometimes extending to a great distance 
without the least visible break to the smoothness 





of their surface, but more often crossed at inter- 
vals by the careless yet not ill-looking lines of 
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the “Virginia fence,” spreading away from the 
road-side to the distant swell of land, and only 
closed by the grove standing upon its summit,— 
into the open depths of which, in turn, one could 
look afar, but whose top was resplendent with all 
the gorgeous hues of the autumnal foliage—this 
was the scene repeated ‘and repeated, a hundred 
times a day, until the eye almost ceased to look 
for it. Sometimes, again, the road lay directly 
through one of these groves; in which we uni- 
formly found the turf, though hidden in part by 
fallen leaves, as free from underbrush as if it 
had been a shaven lawn; while the echoes of 
the wood responded on every hand, as though 
the Dryads were rejoicing at the intrusion on 
their solitude, to the noises of the coach. And 
sometimes, again, we came up suddenly to the 
almost precipitous hill-side, as one of the peaks 
was to be passed that are scattered through the 
valley ; and while the brook some twenty fathoms 
down, was laughing and leaping almost directly 
beneath the window on the one side, the woods 
on the other would be dropping into our laps 
their brilliant tribute. And all the while the 
silent mountains stood afar, lifting into the skies 
their mighty summits; and the broad valley 
sleeping between them, of which they seemed 
the natural guardians, with its chequered and 
picturesque surfaces spreading around us, was 
filled with an atmosphere fairly imbued and radi- 
ant in all its depths with the glorious sun- 
shine. I can scarcely imagine a finer country 
than this to ride through, on that first rich and 
gentle weather which marks the lapse of the year 
towards its closing season. The roads are some- 
times good, never entirely intolerable; and the 
swinging ef the coach, with the good terms with 
his neighbors into which one is jostled, give a 
buoyancy to the spirits that it is sometimes hard 
to find elsewhere. 

To my surprise, the average price of land 
through the valley, was said by those conversant 
with the matter to range as high as fifty dollars 
to the acre. The houses and villages have 
generally a rather shabby and tumble-down ap- 
pearance ; but occasionally a very handsome and 
spacious mansion, a little removed from the road- 
side, showed the possession of ample wealth, and 
the knowledge of “comfort.” As is well-known, 
comparatively few colored people are held in 
slavery in this part of Virginia; and these are 
distributed over the farms in small numbers-— 
usually from three or four to ten or twelve being 
located on each. The whi'e population is said 
to be steadily on the increase, in numbers and 
intelligence. The agricultural produce of the 
valley is of immense extent, and already of great 
value. And if the iron path for the Steam-Llorse 
shall ever be laid down through it-—taking their 
occupation from the huge and unwieldy baggage- 
wagons that now traverse it, (in which an Artglo- 
Catholic would be very likely to discover the 
image of the Ark, providentially preserved)—the 
immense, immeasurable resources that would 
flow from this valley to the markets at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, must make it in their return 
among the richest in the land. To this how- 
ever, the people are not inclined at present; 
and our friend the farmer, of whom I have spoken, 
ended all discussion of its desirableness by de- 
claring with emphasis that the valley—at that 
point perhaps some thirty miles broad—*is not 
wide enough for a railroad.” There are some 
fine towns in this section, ag Staunton and Lex- 
ington; and several remarkable curiosities, of 
which we visited the two that are world-renowned 
—Weyers’ Cave, and the Natural Bridge. 


STAUNTON. 

This flourishing town is located at a point 
almost precisely central, geographically, to the 
State ; and this fact, with its substantial and pro- 
gressive prosperity for some years past, and the 
knowledge that the balance of political power in 
Virginia is gradually passing from the eastern 
to the western section, has led its inhabitants to 
hope that it might ultimately become the seat of 
government. Unfortunately, however, for the 
aspirations of the Stauntonians, nature has placed 
their pleasant valley a hundred and thirty miles 
farther than Richmond from the beds of the oys- 
ters which the law-makers delight in; and it is 
shrewdly suspected along. the James’ river that 
the capital will never be changed by the action 
of the Legislature, till these seductive little bi- 
valves can be induced to migrate. The town is 
well provided with churches, each principal de- 
nomination being represented by an edifice; and 
many of the private dwellings are substantial and 
elegant. On the western side, at a little distance 
from the clusters of houses and on a command- 
ing and beautiful eminence, stands a fine building 
occupied as a seminary for young ladies, under 
the direction of gentlemen of the Episcopal 
church. And on the opposite side of the town, 
upon two hills which are nearly equi-distant from 
the centre, and are separated from each other but 
by a narrow valley, stand an asylum for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and an asylum for the 
Insane. The latter we visited. 

It is a State institution, established with a wise 
beneficence more than twenty years since, and 
followed from that time to the present with judi- 
cious patronage. It is capable already of accom- 
modating more than three hundted persons, and 
immediate and extensive improvements are now 
in contemplation. A large farm is connected 
with it, on which, so far as practicable, the pa- 
tients are employed. None of the wards of the 
asylum were opened to the inspection of my 
friend and myself—the reason assigned being 
that it has been found prejudicial to the mental 
health of the patients to admit strangers among 
them. But one of the assistants was politely de- 
tailed by the resident physician t show us the 
general plan and arrangement of the institution, 
wiih some remarkable specimens of the mechani- 
cal industry and skill of its inmates, and the ob- 
jects of interest to be seen from its cupola. 
While we were looking from the latter, and ad- 
miring the prospects which opened before us, 
there came floating across from the opposite asy- 
lum—perhaps a third of a mile distant—the 
voices of the blind singing their hymns. It 
might have been merely a fancy of ours, but it 
seemed as if the music had in it something of that 
deep, unutterable, almost supernatural pathos, 
which ene hears not unfrequently in the singing 
of the blind; yet mingling with this the utterances 
of thankfulness and the ascriptions of praise! It 
was to us a beautiful incident; and we could not 
but bless God in our hearts for that Gospel of 
His Son which thus enables the blind to sing 
His praise, whose wondrous handiwork, whose 
« yisible smile,” they never saw ; which has raised 
these asylums—and in its ultimate influence shal! 
raise those like them the whole world over—to 
echo one unto the other, along the hiil-tops, 
the praises of the Highest! 

The courses of our journey brought us several 
times to Staunton; and when we finally looked 
our last upon il, as we left it for Richmond, it 
was with something more of interest and of com- 
placence than we had felt for any other Virginian 
town. It may never become the capital; the 
location of the oysters and the appetite of the leg- 
islators being alike unchangeable. But as the 
centre of a fine and growing country, itself a 
county-seat, as a point of arrival and of depar- 
ture for the lines of coaches that traverse the 
valley, as having such excellent public institu- 
tions in its immediate vicinity, as being provided 
with water-power so abundant that it cries out 
for factories—and especially as being more than 
ordinarily, for Virginia, enriched with the insti- 
tutions of education and of religion,—it must, 
apparently, be always @ place of importance and 
of progress. If the blight of the slave-system 
were fairly lifted from it, its enterprise would be 
greater, and its growth would be speedy. 

It numbers at present, I believe, some twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants; and its principal hotel 
was among the best we found in Virginia. 


LEXINGTON. 

This town, some thirty-five miles south-west 
from Stauntongis mainly noticeable as the seat of 
Washington College—an institution founded by 
the illustrious Patriot for whom it is named— 
and of a military school supported by the State. 
The latter of these is said to be at present 





in a flourishing condition. A large depét of 
i cted with it,—and under the care 


of its cadets. The College, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Dr. Junkin, is not 
very prosperous, having ample funds, but some- 
thing less than a | pupils to occupy buildings 
designed for two hundred. In the immediate 
vicinity of Lexington is the residence of Gov, 
James McDowell—the gentleman whose ad- 
dresses befare some of our nerthern colleges were 
so warmly received a few years since, and to 
whom the House of Representatives at its last 
session paid the almost unprecedented compli- 
ment of unanimously suspending its one-hour 
rule that he might proceed with a speech. Our 
opportunities for seeing the town were ‘ some- 
what’ limited; as we reached it late in the eve- 
ning after a quite fatiguing ride, and left it at 
two o'clock the next morning, in quest of the 
breakfast we were to find twenty miles farther 
on. Ihave only referred to it at all, therefore, 
as being one of the noticeable points in the great 
Virginia Valley; and will pass at once to a brief 
mention of the grand natural curiosities before 
referred to. 
WEYER'S CAVE. 

Weyer’s Cave, oras it is sometimes incorrectly 
spelled Weir's Cave, is located in the heart of a 
hill about seventeen miles north-east from Staun- | 
ton. No stage route passes near it, and it is 
only to be reached by a private-carriage procured 
at Staunton, or at Harrisonburg, twenty miles to 
the north. The horse whom we had the honor 
to drive there was decidedly “an old Virginian,” 
unaccustomed to the ferocity of migratory Con- 
gregationalists, though so ‘well used to the whip 
that his sensibility to its suggestions had nearly 
departed. The road, too, is in portions most 
rough and difficult: so that though we left Staun- 
ton at two o'clock in the afternoon, we did not 
reach the cave till nearly seven. Of course, 
however, this in no way interfered with our visit 
to its interior—the torches being equally needful 
there, and the darkness without them just as im- 
penetrable, by night or by day. At eight o'clock, 
therefore, while the moon in her full was shed- 
ding her radiance into the wood that surrounds 
the entrance to the cave, and upon the rapid 
stream—a branch of the Shenandoah—that dashes 
along at its foot, we climbed the hill-side, and 
with the experienced guide entered the cavern. 

An extended description of it, within the lim- 
its of a letter so long already, is of course im- 
possible. Such a description would require 
columns instead of paragraphs. It must suffice 
to give, in the briefest way, some general notion 
of its dimensions and character, and its points of 


special interest. Its length, in a direct line, is 
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ed in general by its owner and exhi} 
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scription. Certainly no one should viet 
section of Virginia without exploring ;};, 
And no one, it seems to me, can view 
should, without another emotion tha), th 
gratified curiosity ; without a new sen... 
the grandeur of Him in the Working of yw). 
eternal laws this is an incident ; and oj His = ° 
beneficence who maketh everything so Waiy 
in his time ; whose forces fashion with ,,, a 
lute perfectness, beyond the retou: h of o.. 
chisel, and adorn with a brilliancy tha; =a i 
tates vainly, the smallest crystal that js ee 
to be concéaled within the bosom of them, 
ain. Standing at one point in the cayy. y) 
the appearances of design were more thay ys, 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE 

I have occupied so much space already, tha: 
is not, perhaps, strictly just to the readers of 
journal to allow my remembrances of the Na 
ral Bridge “the liberty of the types, til! anor 
week. But as “ Thanksgiving week ” is 
with an extra rest-day, and as a brief descriy 
of this will finish what I have to say of the Vy 
ley of Virginia, I will risk being tedious a 
a brief notice of this wonderful object 

The Natural Bridge stands in Rock! 
County, about fifteen miles south-west from | 





about a third of a mile; but there are many side 
passages, branching off from the main gallery: 
in different directions, which make the total dis- 
tance explored much greater than this. 

hardly go through it thoroughly in less than 
three hours. A part of the way the passages 
are so narrow and low as to be somewhat diffi- 
cult; and one who is going in had better take 
the precaution to wear clothing that will bear | 
some contact with the rocks and the soil. But | 
the bottom is dry, the ascents and descents in no 
case difficult ; and on the whole so considerable 
a cavern, presenting such a singular variety of 
surface and of aspect, and with so many different 
objects to reward attention, could hardly be ar- 
ranged for exploration more pleasantly than this. 

The impression one receives as to its origin, 
when standing in the midst of it, is that the in- 
terior of the hill has at some period fallen away 
from the sides and the top—being shaken down, 
probably, by volcanic or earthquake agency ; 
while the solid arch of limestone, which is as it 
were the skull of the hill and the substratum to 
its outward coating of soil, has retained its in- 
tegrity. Of course a cavity has thus been left 
between the part which has sunk and the part 
into the arches of which it originally fitted ;—a 
cavity not regular, however, as these remarks 
might seem to imply, but very irregular; accord- 
ing as the part which sunk was more or less 
yielding and loose, and as larger or smaller masses 
of rock have followed it from above ;—a cavity, 
too, that as presented to the eye is rather a suc- 
cession of different apartments, than one great 
apartment or subterranean hall, with the moun- 
tain for its roof. After the formation of the 
cavern, the water continually trickling through 
the limestone above, and bearing with it in solu- 
tion the carbonate of lime, has formed in its 
dropping the remarkable stalactites for which the 
cave is famed. Some of these are of great 
beauty ; standing like airy and delicate columns, 
wrought by an almost fairy chisel, to support 
the canopy of crystals above; or, more frequent- 
ly, hanging in massive sheets and folds, like the 
folds of drapery, through which the light of the 
torch will shine, and which ting when struck 
with a clear musical tone. We were somewhat 
disappointed at first, in the color of these stalac- 
tites; most of them being of a grayish or red- 
dish hue, from the intermixture of foreign sub- 
stances with the lime, rather than of the clear 
and brilliant white which we had been anticipa- 
ting. But their alternate massiveness and deli- 
cacy, the regularity of structure apparent in all, 
and their infinite variety, greatly exceeded our 
expectations ; and occasionally, —as in what is 
called the “cascade,” a solid sheet of crystals 
closely resembling a sheet of falling water sudden- 
ly petrified—the appearance was very splendid. 
One small room, especially, into which we passed, 
a favorite evidently with the guide, was com- 
pletely covered at the top with crystals that 
flashed like a shower of diamonds in the blaze 
of the lights. 

Some of the rooms, too,—as the Ball Room, 
(so called because the floor is level and spacious 
enough to admit of dancing, and has been occa- 
sionally used for that purpose), and Washington's 
Hall—are very large. The Jatter, especially, is 
a magnificent apartment; the rocky roof above 
standing some fifty feet above the floor; the 
total length being, if I remember rightly, not less 
than two hundred and fifty feet; and the side- 
walls hung along almost their entire course with 
the magnificent tapestries of the translucent 
stone. Strangely enough, too, just in the centre 
of the Hall stands a natural column, some eight 
feet high, and having, when viewed at a little 
distance, a striking resemblance to a draped 
statue of gigantic size. A little beyond this the 


beautiful spring of the most fresh and clear and 
limpid water. While we were standing here, at 
the very extremity of the cavern, a full third of 
a mile from its entrance, and at a point to be 
reached only by a path so winding and difficult 
that with the best lights we could hardly have 
found our way back alone, it was suggested that 
we should try the experiment of extinguishing 
our torches--the guide having matches in his 
pocket with which to relight them—to see how 
dark it really was. If any one would under- 





| resource for light and extrication in the hands of 


| stand how perfectly solid darkness may be, he | 


‘had better repeat the same experiment. And if 
| esiy ope would know by experience the peculiar 
‘tang of that sensation which shakes the system 
| with its thrill, on being shut up im absolute dark- 
| ness, in the centre of a mountain, with your only 


‘another whom you never saw till an hour before, 
he had better try it, too. The impression of utter 
powerlessness, can hardly become more cver- 
whelming, I think, in any situation. My courage 


cave terminates ; and just at its end one finds a} 


ington. The main road through the valley ps 
es directly over it; and one has therefore on)) 
| take the coach from Lexington to Fincastle 


| find the hour allotted for dinner a sufficient tin 
| for the satisfying survey of so grand and ma 
velous an object—as he certainly will not if | 
has leisure to spend more—he can remain { 
day, or as long as he chooses, at a comforts 
hotel only a few rods from the Bridge. [1 \wa: 
our fortune to be traveling at a season—t!x 
ter part of October—-when the stages run fron 
point to point but three times in the week 
we had remained beyond the hour, therefore, \ 
should have been obliged to remain two days 
and our time was so limited, and the reason 
hastening forward seemed so imperative, that 
were obliged reluctantly to content ourselves 
with the single view aflorded in this brie! spac: 
There is no other incident of our journey 
which I look back with so much regret 

The first full view which one gains of th: 
Bridge, or rather of the chasm across whicli is 
thrown its mighty arch, is from the summit o/ « 
of the side-walls, a little above the Bridge: an 
is well-nigh overwhelming. At least it was so 
our experience. Much as the imagination may 
have been excited concerning it, it has not 
prepared for such a tremendous gulf, only nine) 
feet across, but more than two hundred feet 
depth, and walled in on each hand by cliffs a 
battlements of precipitous rock. The brain recs 
instinctively as the eye looks down the she: 
descent of the precipice, to the little stream th 
so far below is tumbling along its rocky chani 
The hand clutches with a convulsive grasp 1! 
ancient cedar stump that stands on the edy: 
its roots intertwisted in the crevices of the rock 
and the minds yields itself, with an almost pain! 
sense of the weakness and humbleness of ma 
to the overpowering impression of grandeur an 
vastness. It is really pleasant to turn from this 
view, and, crossing the road, to descend by 
winding and stony foot-path to the bed of 1 
stream ; whence one can look more calmly al 
the ascending sides to the stupendous arch 

Many persons, | find, have the impression tha 
the Bridge is, so to speak, in three pieces; that 
the rock at the top is separate, or at least separa 
ble, from that at the sides, and is laid across fr 
the one to the other as a gigantic slab. Insts 
oi this, the whole great structure—the sides ; 
the top, and even the solid base over w! 
course the streamlet dashes—-is of one ani | 
same vast Rock ; a building of God, not made w) 
hands. 
yet so regular in its proportions, and with it: 
so smoothly cut, has been opened for the cours: 
so many hundred feet through the solid jin 
stone——how, most of all, this vast portion « 
rock has been left suspended two hundr 
twenty feet, at its upper surface, above tli 
of the creek below——are questions that wil 
fail to force themselves on the thoughts of | 
who surveys it. None of the ordinary the 
of diluvial or voleanic action seem sufficient 
explain it; and though we know that God a 
through regular laws, and not miraculously, es 
cept asthe moral interests of his creatures re 
quire the latter, it is the feeling which rises irr 
sistibly on the mind, as one stands in bis litter 
beneath the lofty walls and arch of this subl 
structure, that God has established here a mé 
rial of Himself; that it was He who frame 
everlasting arch, and hollowed the race-wa 
the rapid stream. 

{ have used so freely the epithets dé 
of sublimity in these few paragraphs, that | 
in justice to myself to give the asc 
measures of the Bridge. It is eighty ic 
at its summit, and ninety-three feet long, | 
to end ;—as I learn from the excellent guid 
(of Sherman & Smith) which accompanic:! 
the journey, and as the measurement by 
while we rode across it would lead me to ! 
It is covered with soil upon the top, to the 
of afew inches; from which spring several > 
trees, by the side of the carriage-path 
a sort of natural parapet, and so nearly conc 
‘ng the sides of the Bridge that one mugi' 
across it and not bethink himself of its nat 
From the summit, to the bottom of the pr 
itous chasm across which it reaches, the dista 
is two hundred and sixteen feet, according | 
book ; or two hundred and forty feet, as we | 
on the spot; 7. ¢. a distance only forty feet les 
than from the ground to the top of the g 
cross on the spire of Trinity. The thickness 
the arch,—the “distance through it, 2. ¢. 
upper surface to the surface one sees wh« 
ing up from beneath- ~averages fifty feet ; 
something more than this at the ends 





How a chasm so deep and vast 

















gave way, as nearly as | can compute, in about a 
third of a minute. 


tempts, fizzed on the paper. An experiment of 
the same kind made a year or two since, was not 
so successful in its termination as ours. The 
matches had become wet by contact with some 
specimen crystals picked up by the guide, and 
could not be ignited. The party, of several la- 
dies and gentlemen, were obliged to remain There- 
fore in the really painful and appalling darkness 
for an hour or more, till the guide could grope 
his perilous way back to the entrance, and return 
with fresh torches. } 

I have given but a most meagre and inadequate 
account of this really interesting and wonderful 
cavern. The Church, with its Organ and Bish- 
op’s chair ; the Senate C hamber ; Achilles’ Shield ; 
Lady Washington's Room ; the Pantheon ; Sol- 
omon’s Temple ; the Tower of Babel ;—these and 





And I confess toa great relief | 
when the match, after one or two unsuccessful at- | 


Bridge, and a little less in the middle 

base of the Piers—if one may so cal! the 
lon the level of the stream, the distance © 
from end to end is not so great as at the ' 
perhaps not more than from fifty to sixty I 
while at the top, as said before, it is fully: 
And this fact rather increases than Jesse 
sublimity of the spectacle. 

Of this sublimity no possible enume'! 
of dimensions can give an adequate | 
tion : and I had almost said that no langu ag 
furnish an extravagant description. !’e'"* 
this first and still-abiding impression “ 
might have lost something of its distinctne® 
its power, if it had been possible for - 
main longer; if we had had time to gt" 
miliar with seenes so novel. But as mal 
| one impression which will always ee 
| me was that of sublimity ; mney yey 
derful, indescribable sublimity ; ot al 
duced by words, or pictured upon the cab” 
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her similar names, bestowed at different 
wa) oy the tourists who have visited it, and adopt- 
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